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Political, 


and Social Science. 


Economical, 


I. SIX CENTURIES OF WORK 
and Wages. The History of English Labor 
(1250-1882). By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.P. One volume, large octavo, $3.00. 


Principal Contents.—Rural England, Social Life, Agri 
culture, Town Life, The Distribution of Wealth and 
Trade, Society, Wages, Profit, Discontent, Combina 
tions, Insurrection, The Development of Taxation, La 
bor, and Wages, Agriculture and Agricultural Wages in 
the Eighteenth Century, Wages in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury Present Situation, ete. 

‘Will take rank at once among the most valuable 
historical works in the field of economics."’—Christian 
U nion. 

“This is a most valuable book. . . Every well 
wisher of his cuuntry, certainly every working man, 
should read it.”—Post, Hartford: 


Il. THE WOMAN QUESTION 
in Europe. A series of Essays by repre- 
sentative European women, on the Status 
and Progress of Woman’s Work in connec 
tion with the Suffrage, Education, Medi 
cine, and Industrial Pursuits. Edited by 
Theodore Stanton. Octavo, cloth extra, 
$3.50. 

Among the countries considered are England, Ger- 
many. France, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Norway, Iceland, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Denmark, Poland, Spain, Bohemia, Roumania, the Ori 
ent. The papers have been prepared by writers who 
are themselves residents of the communities described 
and who speak from their own knowledge. The volume 
yresents a very curious and valuable compendium of 
Fac ‘ts, statistics, and methods of life. 

“The book meets a demand of the age, and the pub- 
lishers merit, as it will receive, the appreciative regard 
of American women for its enterprise and the fine, 
liberal manner in which it has published a book so well 
calculated to contribute inspiration and elevation to 
this great tidal wave of modern progress, the * woman 
movemeut,’ which may well be known as the renais- 
sance of the nineteenth century.”—TJraveller, Boston. 


Il. THE ELEMENTS OF PO- 
litical Economy. By Emil de Laveleye. 
Translated by Alfred W. Pollard. With an 
Introductory and Supplementary Chapter 
by F. W. Taussig, Instructor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“If every American would study it, the standard of 

practical thought would be greatly elevated.’’—Post, 

Jartford, 

“IT have read with much interest and pleasure, and 
heartily recommend it as of great value to students 
and general readers.”"—Prof. Joseph Cummings, North 
western University. 


IV. POZLIJ7/CS. An Introduction to 
the Study of Comparative Constitutional 
Law. By William W. Crane and Bernard 
Moses. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The book shows careful study, and is clear and con- 
cise in style and argument.”’—Advertiser, Boston. 

“The book will be found instructive to every philo 
sophic student of the theory of government, as well as 
useful and well adapted tothe college class-room.”— 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 





New Catalogue sent on application. 


Putnam's Sons, 
) York, 


*,* Putnam's 


G. P. 


27 and a9 West 23d St., New 


= A Great Work.” 


The Natural Law in the Spi- 


ritual World. By Prof. Henry 
Edition. Price, $1.50. 


‘If you read only one book this year, let it be * Na- 


Drummond. New 


md Lawin the Spiritual World.’ "—American Insti 
tute of Christian Philosophy. 
“ Its originality makes it almost a revelation." —Chris 


tian Union. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid by mail, 
on receipt of price. var . 


JAMES POTT & CO., Pubs., 12 Astor Place, 








THOM AS WHITTAKER 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
LACORDAIRE'S CONFEREN- 

ces, Jesus Christ—God—God and Man 


from new plates, containing the three 
plete in one handsome thick l2mo volume. $2 


POPULAR NATURAL HIS 


A new edition 


WoOraRs Con 


tory. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M.-P. Illustrated 
with ninety illustrations. 223 pp., Imo, cloth, 4 
cents, 

This book by the distinguished English paturalis t 


will serve admirably for young people, and will pr A 
most fascinating introduction for all readers to 
stucy of nature's history. 


THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


The need of a concise and well written Series of 
Books on the chief doctrines of Christianity ts generally 
recognized. Hence it ta intended to issue at conven 
ient Intervals a series of concise books on the doctrines 
which recent debate has brought pr yminently before 
the public mind. These volumes will be condensed in 
expression, Biplical in doctrine, catholic in spirit, and 
by competent writers. iL2mo, cloth, #1.25 per volume 
The whole series of ten volumes (three not yet reads 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for $10. : 


Volumes no-w Reads 
DOES SCIFNCE AID FAITH IN REGARD TO 
TION? By Rt. Rev. Heary Cotterill, D.D 
Edinburgh. 


LIFE: IS IT WORTH 
Lang, D.D. 


ARE MIRACLES CRE IBLE? By Rev. J. J 
IS GOD KNOWABLE? Ry Rev. J. Iverach, 
IS DYGMA A NECESSifY? By Rev 


CREA 


LIVING? By Rev. J. Marshall 
Lias, M.A 
M.A 


Prebendary Mey 


rick, M.A. 
IS CHRIST DIVINE? By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. 
DOFS GOD “+ ae ER PRAY?t By Rev. R. MeCheyne 
Edgar, M.A. 
*,* Any ofthe above may | hrough local book 


sellers or direct om the pr 
2and 3 BIBLE HOUs!] : 


Lippincott’ s Mew. 
FOR JUNE, 
Now Ready, contain 
RAGLAN CASTLE. By Marie L 
son. Illustrated 
THE PERFECT TREASUR: Four 
Parts.—IV. By F.C. Baylor 
ACADEMY ENDOWM# 
H. Schuyler. 
A RAILWAY PROBLEM. A Stoty. By 


Nathan Clifford Brown 








HEALTHY HOM: V.—Out- Buildings 
By Felix L. Oowald 
AT LAST. A Story. Three Parts.—III 


By Annie Porter 
VOYAGING ON THE SAVANNAH. By 
Charles Burr Todd. ‘ 
WINIFRED'S LETTER. A 


La Zingara. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES \ 
the Stage; Remarks and Reminis s of aSexa 
genarian. Two Papers.—IL By Jonn Foster Kirk 

MIMICRY AMONG ANIMALS Iw CLF 


Holder. 
Together with other short 
cles of interest upon current topics 


For SALE BY all NEWSDEALERS 


stories, poems, and arti 


= 
2s comnts Per cons S > fer acoeetse 


I IP P INC OT r & CO., Publishers, 


J.B. 


15 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


fifth Old Book 


Catalogue of Rare, Curious, and out of-the-way 
Books of every sort: fine old English editions of the 
Works of standard Authors. Dlustrated Works, inclu 
ing many of the famous _buropean gaileries, etc, et 
Many finely bo at a. an: Yall offered at lower prices than 
ever quoted before Just ready.and willbe mailed to 
any address. Sen’ Postal 

ESTES & LAURIAT 
5 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


a3 @ 
Ovi nw 





Bishop of 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Carlyle's 





mplete edition Will be . vs . 
at vo esa May f n new ‘ 
nade and inted at ¢ v t as 
*. Printed tt finest parct ine 
arawine-paper, and t ® gen par te 
topa, This entirely untque edition w te istratedt 
with etchtuge, ste« and w { engravipgs. and Aj 
and will be eutttled 
THE PARCHMENT } N 
Strictly nt 
Price 8 j the pubis 
ada t ' thowt 
h hk i 





Contatr ra t ea mt ofev y &*p ‘ f 
ing and fossil t At Pre*ent Know tie rent 
north of the t weary et “ Mex ‘ e 
United States, 4 DE Greet sevor “i 
revised ¢ inte and nfirels ew “ t »?! 
are 1 | areal Gener nitt « an ne of 
the str use n mssiffcatt f s. and t 
Oirnitt xv ‘ aPuA f mt . } | ‘ «8 i 
Preserving birds 1 fusely thu tie The riginal 
edition € this SN i ‘ 
betog entirely it f print avd « 1 very much ¢ 
demand, the publishers have spare netther pains nor 
expense in. the paration THE SEW KE 
ip which the w s f" v ty het wo 
t ate, the & leeo nearly adruy tan 
the illustrati ‘ ¥ 

lvol., roval Ss v s v va 
Ny nalf s 

yy 
£9 /> ‘9, 
LV LEN 

A sw atior gir a r f er 
Prof. } L ‘ . ' Par ent 
pa t ts 

Th s t : iw kire sliee ar ts 
has ¢ a . it? t | vywitt! he 
natur an w ely i er 

apd thus sefer ‘ < { fa ’ 
ation, 6 {te pM : alis r 
searct 

* et > 

e . 

> 
ESTES & LAURLAT, Publishers, Boston 
. 

\rt Recreations 
4 < we 
; : y ) » 4 y 
<1 Ur d d PP AIF i 
t TE BY MAKION KEMRBLI 

ing Instr fons in Painting with 
TY 1 \ ) ) 
OIL AND WATER OLORS 

n Silk, Satin, Plush, Wox & Landscape Painting 
wit il and Water rs; Hammered HKrass, China, 
a t ry Pa ng: Tapestry Painting, Etching, Il 

1ination, Orienta nd Grecian Painting, Amateur 

t tography, Hew to Make Christmas and Birthday 
aris, Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, Fronzing and 
ne, Stenctilir } h Painting, Moulding Fruit 


Chromo Pho 
Painting in Oil 


» Painting 


Photograph 


in Wax and Plaster 
wraphy, Leather Work 





and Water Colors, and many other kinds of Decorative 
gives designs for various kinds of 
For sale at the leading art and book stores, or sent, 
post pa n rex pt of price, $2.00, by 
SW. Filsos 6 Publishers, Boston, 
NOW READY—-THE THIRD EDITION OF 


Food and Feeding. 


By Sir Henrys Thompson, F. R.C. 8S. 12mo, cloth, price, 
#1.5 

The autl r has entirely revised this popular work on 

Dietet ing anew chapteron COW'S MILK, and 





FiShi for the table. 
Sent by mail, 


one on the PREPARATION Of 

*.* For sale by all booksellers. 

post-paid, on receipt of price by 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publisbers 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


YE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE 
Ares an thors’ and publishers’ “—"% for S gues. 
Dr. nfs . COAN, 110 Kast 56th St., N.Y. 
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The Nation. 


OF THIS 


CONTENTS UMBER. 
PHB WERR oc cccccccccccccesccccvccccccscccccvccesseseceoce 415 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS......... ..-ccecseeeceees 418 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

The Wall Street Soandal. .......ccccccescccssscccss 420 
The New York Indepen ifents 421 
The Higher Education of Wome ninE ngla and. 421 
Stage Illusion ‘ : 422 
Results of the Wagne RON cs ievcccsincensescs $23 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
The Late Ministerial C TER SESUS. es 
John de Witt . sanntne ee 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
What the Democrats Have Done.... 46 


The Key-Note of Tariff Reform. 4265 
Interest and Circulating Currency 427 
The Sale of Public Documents.................4005- 427 
CID EBWe ce. coccccccccccscceccscececcoses 428 
NOTES......+ © ebeccccececccsececcccceccccccceccceccccocescss 128 
REVIEWS : 
The Flower of Quakerism pennenaal 431 
SN I ooo cc cecccesccccccacsocceceseccsosesee 452 
A Confederate Soldier in Egy pt. ae oa 133 
Military Italy. -.. 433 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United Statea or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTion. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 








Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





| No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line ns 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines $20 each insertion; ‘cith —— 
choice of page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 


chotce of position, $80. —- 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions _ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
15 





far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— _ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION &s sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Teleacopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
WAL DSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Sx uare, New York. 
Catalogues: by: enc osing stamp. Established 1840. 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic | 
Artistic Furnitufe-makers, 144 Fifth’ Ave., N.Y. 





Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior nee wee 144 Fifth "avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained G! 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, bag etc., 
T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St., 





etc, 





For Sale. 
T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
SET OF THE LONDON QUARTER- 
ly Review for sale, from 1809 to 1866; 83 vols. 
newly bound half morocco, dar 
E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
66 and 68 Reade Street, New York 
fi ‘OR SALE —A FINE COPY OF STU- 
art’s Equestrian Portrait of Washington, now 
inthe Art Museum at Boston, executed by the late Al 
van Fisber, a Boston artist of re putation many years 
since. A duplic ate copy by the same artist rece ved a 
gold medal at the Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association in 1837, and the fa- 
vorable judgment of competent critics. The canvas 
measures 9 ft. x 6 ft , and is in excellent —. For 
price or view of painting agsees 23, 0r apply t 
. LYDIA E. FISHER, 
Dedham, Mass. 


TOR SALE.—Two ‘ Capi-de-Monti” Cups 
and Saucers, very old and rare. Particulars ¢ an 
be had by addressing * W. C. F care of Nation. 


Profsessional. 


b grid F. RA NDOL PH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N N.J. & 120 ) Becadwag, | N.Y. 


CO., Designers in 
44 Fifth 


Me ESSRS. COTTIER & 
4 ee Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 
ve., N. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, — ed States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, I 
ILACK HAL z "5¢ “HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


given. CHARLES G. BARTL LETT, Prine ‘ipal.— 

| ISS ISABELLA WHITE’: S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


CONNECTICUT, , Stamford. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. : SORE eT? Ceo 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF 
Regular four-year courses in Civil, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, etc. Students 
are also admitted to a or Spee ial courses. Next 
school year begins Se 29, 188 Entrance examina- 
tions—at Boston, Was te dng Me am St. Louis, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—May 29 and 30,94.M. For 


particulars, apply to 
WEBSTER WELLS, Secretary. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 


TECHNOLOG Y.— 
Mechanical, 
Architecture, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ mate : 
[es TITUTEo TE CHNOL OGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 


mistry, Architecture ete. EBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACH< TSETTS. Bosto 
WEPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges by 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LU..D. 
Seven pupils by separate p personal instruction, 

Dr. Humphreys will be at home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 

1. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 

2. In each of the present four Classes there are members 
in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 
creditably, one in high Classical Honors. 

4. During the same period he has prepared | for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 

Address 
129 W. CHESTER PARK, BosTON, 
April 25, 1834. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS. 





| School for Young 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM ofened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


~~ MASSACHLU USETTS, Boston, N No. 18 ; Boylston F Pl. 
Pv PARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. Private School. 
AL BER RT E H AL EL 


Massacnu ‘SETTS, Braintre ee. — 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
te means pe J and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEwALL, Head Master. 


a MASS*CHUSETTS, Cambridge. a =e mimes 
\ R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and 
é Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
ars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. : 

( “ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. — A 

TJ \imited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn. 

For particulars, wee 8S 

NDICOTT PEABODY, 
Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. _ 


M ASSACHCSETTS, , Ply mouth. 
A R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19 


MASSACHU SETTS, Quine ‘y. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Third term began 
April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Addre 8s 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master 
MaSSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
(2 YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A oar. 
y 


J tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 


n application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
fT OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the ay ral, 
HELE MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of ~~ Coll., Boston U niv., 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, E ne and 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


and 





MicHiGaN, Orchard Lake. 
ly ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
/ —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 

Artille ry, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Y oung La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade a. ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The school will open Se ptember 12 2. 








NEW JERSEY, Newton, Sussex Co. 
OME FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
Country.—A lady wishes tu take entire charge 
of and to instruct, if desired,a limited number of chil- 
dren at her home during the summer, or for a longer 
period. Large house, fifteen minutes walk from depot; 
twenty acres of land, Perfectly healthy location For 
particulars address P.O. Box 225 
Refers, by permission, to Bishop of New Jersey, Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Newton, and others. 
New York, Canandaigua. 
a) pa 
i ORT HILL, a Home-School for Boys. 
Number limited to 12. Terms = For circu 
lars, address Rev. JAMES HATTRICK L 


Ew YORK, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 
OV. x TRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate, Highest refer 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, Satem. 
T. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 





NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., President. 
New YorRK, Syracuse. _ 
"EBLE SCHOOL.— BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the supe ome of the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S. T. D. oe Apes * 
J. JACKSON. 








New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should id be 1 made early. — 


PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S E aghes and French 
Boarding and Day School for ,young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA iA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
es will reopen, Sept. 21, 


GERMANY, Rannover, 6 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN'S Boarding-School for 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 


OK WA } TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

e teachers, 8 falists with Soeitions in Cen- 

estern, and Southe ern States for ensuing year. 
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NEW YORK, 
‘Cornell University 
COURSES IN i 
VECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT9 A. M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 


ITHACA. 


J 


JUNE 


For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free 
and for special information, apply to 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
New York, 


scholarships, 
ete., 
THE TREASURER OF 
Ithaca, 


Wants. 
GENTLEMAN OF SUCCESSFUL 
experietce as ateacher, a recent graduate of 
Harvard, and familiar with European travel, contem 
ates spepding the summer in Germany and Switzer 
py and will take charge of one or two young men; 
Fitting for col 


the time may be extended if desired. 
lege aspecialty. References exchanged. Address 
Cc. H. G., care Lee & Shepard, 14 Bromfiel iSt., 
Boston, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH GRADU. 4 7 E, with 
4 eight years’ successful experience in preparing 


students for College, Wishes to travel with one or two 

boys in Europe, or will accept a position as private tu- 

tor for the summer 
Address 


COLLEGE PROFE SSOR 
French and German, experienced in 
travel, would accompany or take charge 
party to Furope three or four months. 
For particulars, address 
"sy 


| MEMBER OF THE INCOMING SE 
aif nior Class in Amherst College wants a position 
as private tutor during the coming long vacation. 
Satisfactory references. Address JASON HINMAN, 
Amherst, Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF LA 
rs tin, Greek,and German, a college graduate, and 
a good disciplinarian, desires an engagement to begin 
with the coming year. Has held his pre sent position 
more thar five years. Address 

P. 0. Box 353, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


/ SPECIALIST IN CLASSICAL PHI 
: lology, an experienced teacher, who has stud 
ie d three years in the Graduate Department of ~ arvard 
University, desiresa position. i ss 
Cambridge, 


TEACHER (Harvard Graduate) wishes 
y afew summer pupils. Referencesgiven. Please 
address “ H.,”” Box 185, Taunton, Mass. 


LASSICALMASTERSHIP WANTED. 
—A Harvard graduate of LS8t, previously success 
ful in New England, now Greek master in a church 
boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classics ina 
churecb day-school or city high school,Kast or West. Will 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. 7 st refe- 
rence ., including headmaster. Address A. ‘are 
of the Nation. 


PSINCIPAL WANTED FOR 


class private school within three 


H.,” P. O. Box New York City. 


SP EAK ING 
European 
of a small 


3445, 


a 


care Nation 





mM: iss. 


Rey 


A FIRST- 


hours of New 


York. Net annual income $4,50v, Price $6,000. school 
more prosperous than ever before. Apply to 
A. LOVELL & CO., 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


Faget TION WANTED for a highly edu- 
cated gentleman as teacher of singing and culti 
the in a school or 





voice, also of languages, 


B. A. J.,” 


vation of 
private. 
idress, under “ this office. 


WE HARVARD ANNEX.—GRADI 
ates and students desire iyito as teachers. 
Classics and other speciz alties. Apply to 
ARKTAHUR GILMAN, Waterhouse St., Cambridge, 


WE PROFESSOR OF LATIN (HAR- 
vard graduate) in a College of monnniank st: ~ 1 

ing is opeu to an engagement for the coming 
Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For refe 
and reasons for change, address “ E.,"" P.O. Box 3658, 


Mass 






Boston, Mass. 

V- err ke y 12208, NOS. a 
803. Title} ages of Vols. We kt Neath. &X_ Wii buy 
Vols. lL. anc .if _ essary 


RUTGERS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
New Brunswick, N. J 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISZS HBALERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTGN, 

62 Catalogues free on application. ne 


REMOV Al 


Lhe 
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Gorham AT fe cM, 


&* 


Silversmiths, announce that they 
have removed to the New Build- 
ing erected for them, at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Nineteenth 
Street, where they oft 


usually attractive stock of 
Sterling Silver Wares, 


exclusively of their own manu- 


facture: also a full assortment 
of the well-known Gorham Plat- 


ed Ware. 


GAS FIXTURE 


EST 


Wand Porcelatn Lamps, ct 


DESIGNS, 


Met 


PF, od PY entirely nev s 
Fin Clocks. Anentirely new as 
{the ch est pr Hine of 
t Ol } 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Ma / t 
antel Sets. k pean cities, selected y 
us With great ire this seas 
. ire now 1 exhibition tn r 
Artisti Bron: y. showrooms, which have t 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art 


ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal 
and modern, 


MITCHELL, 


shi 
836 and S38 Br 


4 P. TUk 


Work, both ant 


in great variety and elegance workmar 


VANCE & CO., 


adway and 13th Street, N. \ 


NER & CO 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LoDo, F 
Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britis? 
and Dutch Exchanges 
Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations 
payment of Coupons and Dividends, also as Transf 
Agents. Dividends collect and remiutte N 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 
DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Members ! NE¥ YORK Stock Fxenanot 
PHILADELPHIA STocK EXCHANGE 
JamMFs W HITELY. Harry C. Logan. H. Cr FR OAKLE) 


MAYNARD ( 





W™™. KR. TRAVERS, 5] 
RINCE & WHITE: 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
18 


Fifth Ave 
Branch Offices, > kee be 

Buy and sell on commissi 
curities, also Grain and Pr 
wires to Philadeiphia, Wilmin 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven 


_ WN 


Isste COMMERCLAL ant 


New York 
St. W ’ 
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P. Putnam's Sons. 
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f Sent 1 rt Money Order 
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vy 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S.S. LIN] 








The steamers of this Company will sall every Wednes- 
lay ar turd from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
street H boken 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 

BREMEN 

I $1™ to 81 ; IL. Cabin, 660 ; Steerage, at low 

est 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 


Unumounted Photographs 


OF ART 
ginal paintingr, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS 


Embracing reproductions of famous ort 


sculpture, architecture, ete. Price cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects 


PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Street, Boston, 


SOULE 
Publishers, 338 Washington 
Please mention the Nation, 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Accident Insurance 


At Half Rates. 
THE UNITED STATES MUTU- 
AL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 320 
and 322 Broadway, New Y ork.—The 
BEST IN THE WORLD. THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 
PAID. NO CONTESTED OR UNPAID CLAIMS. NO 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR EUROPEAN PERMITS GRANT- 
ING FULL BENEFITS ABROAD AS WELL AS IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

$5,000 INSURANCE, WITH $25 A WEEK INDEM- 
NITY, COSTS MEMBERS ABOUT $13 A YEAR, WHICH 
MAY BE PAID AT ONE TIME IF PREFERRED. $10,- 
000 INSURANCE, WITH $50 WEEKLY INDEMNITY, 
AT PROPORTIONATE RATES. MEMBERSHIP FEE, 
$5 FOR EACH $5,000 INSURANCE, PAYABLE BUT 
ONCE. ONLY TWO MINUTES’ TIME REQUIRED TO 
INSURE. SEND YOUR ADDRESS AND OUR RFPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILL CALL, OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
AND APPLICATION BLANK, WHICH YOU MAY FILL, 
SIGN, AND RETURN TO THE HOME OFFICE, AND 
RECEIVE YOUR POLICY IN RETURN. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION IS REQUIRED TO BE- 
COME A MEMBER. THOUSANDS OF THOSE WHO 
HAVE BEEN REJECTED BY LIFE COMPANIES CAN 
OBTAIN ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), 
PRESIDENT. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, SECRETARY. 


English, French, German 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Catalogues of the leading Dealers of all 
European countries sent on application, and 
orders, large or small, filled at liberal rates. 

Not buying for stock ourselves, our patrons 
are assured of receiving every obtainable book 
from their orders, however good the bargain. 


B. Westermann & Co., 
838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.] 
= WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 
Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), per 


California Wine, —_ 5. SONOMA WINE 
BRANDY CO., 30 Warren Street, New York. 








ATLANTIC, 


SATURDAY, 17th. 


JUNE 
READY 
CONTENTS : 
A ROMAN SINGER. 
Marion Crawford. 


PARIS CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 


THE BIRD OF SOLITUDE. 
Miller. 


THE BEACH-PLUM. E.S. F. 

INWARTIME. XI. XII. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 

PENURY NOT PAUPERISM. DD. O. Kellogg. 

THE CHRISTENING. S. M. B. Piatt. 

AN OLD WAR HORSE TO A YOUNG POLI- 
TICIAN. William H. McElroy. 

WENTWORTH’S CRIME. Frank Parks. 

TO A POET IN THE CITY. Thomas William 
Parsons, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SEA-SERPENT. 
diagrams. J. G. Wood. 

THE ANATOMIZING OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. II. Richard Grant White. 

THE NEW PARTY. J. Laurence Laughlin. 


XXII., XXIV. F. 


Olive Thorne 


With 


WASHINGTON AS IT SHOULD BE. O.B. 
Frothinghbam. 

THOMAS GOLD APPLETON. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


TWO LITERARY STUDIES, Saltus’s Balzac. 
—Genung’s Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

THE HESSIANS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

BOURGET’S ESSAIS DE PSYCHOLOGIE 
CONTEMPORAINE. 

THE QUESTION OFSBIPS. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB.—A Biblical 
Expurgator.—Turning Points.—Oak Galls. 
—Moral Cross. Breeds. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

35 cents anumber; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


QR 
© 


Houghton, Mifflin Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINsoN. Vol. VI. in “ Amer- 
ican Men of Letter Series,” edited by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. With Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 
This book is not a restatement of facts contained in 

previous works on Margaret Fuller, but is based chiefly 

on fresh material—letters, diaries, and reminiscences 
of friends. It corrects erroneous views of her cnarac- 
ter ana gives the best account of the “ Dial” and of the 

Transcendental movement in New England, 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


By Oscar Fay ADaMs, author of “‘ Handbook of English 
Autbors.” 16mo, 75 cents. 

This book is not an encyclopedia, giving full details 
respecting the career and writings of those whom it in- 
cludes; but a handbook, giving the leading facts, and, 
tion. 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE. 


For 1884, Revised to Date. 


| 








With Five New Maps, including Street Plans of London 


and Paris. 
Price reduced from $2 to $1 50. 
“We know of no European guidebook which so ad- 


mirably combines brevity, accuracy, completeness, con- 
venience of shape.”’— The Independent. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


COMPLETED. 


In Three Volumes, averaging One 


Thousand Pages. 


Cary’s Cyclopzedia 


Political Science, 


Political Economy, 


AND 


United States History. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN J. LALOR. 


The Publishers desire to announce that they 
are now prepared to fill orders tor complete sets 
promptly. 

The final volume has been pronounced equal 
to its predecessors in every respect. 


Among the articles of special interest are : 


I IR sikaicdeenakvsdagsiog F, W. WHITRIDGE 
POIs WI ick iincescececces Davip H. Mason 
Public Revenues, by...... FRANCIS A, WALKER 
Spoils System, by............ DoRMAN B. EaTon 
OE Wis dcvnceneniee WORTHINGTON C, ForD 
Universal Suffrage, by........ JAMES F, COLBY 


From the Recommendations : 


‘‘T have looked over the ‘ Cyclopzdia’ pretty 
carefully, and it seems to me one of the most 
important contributions to Political Science 
that have ever been made in this country. The 
articles are well chosen and ably written. It is 
a book that ought to be in every Jibrary.”— 
PROF. JOHN FISKE, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The most cursory glance shows the plan of 
your Encyclopedia to be well conceived, and 
the werk well done. A more careful examina- 
tion only confirms this opinion. . . . One 
cannot but feel that the work will materially 
help to make better citizens and more intelli- 
gent voters of the young men into whose hands 
it will go, and who are to control our destinies, 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS, 
“ Assistant Secretary of State.” 





The volumes contain a vast amount of valu- 


| able information upon national affairs and 
as far as possible, suggesting sources of fuller informa- | 


events. 

Prospectus, containing full description, sent 
upon application. 

Volumes forwarded to any address in the 
United States, prepaid, upon receipt of order. 





Cary & Company, 
Publishers, 


NEW ep RK AND MILWAUKEE. 


120 Brogt. ay. 112 Mason Street. 
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The Week. 


Tue affairs of the firm of Grant & Ward 
grow more bewildering from day to day. 





‘*Ten millions of liabilities and no assets and 
appears to be the showing of the 
bankrupt estate. It is now stated and gene 
rally believed that the ‘‘ Government 
tracts ” which the firm induced multitudes of 
innocent victims, male and female, to believe 
that they had under their control, yielding 
enormous profits, were altogether a myth, and 
that they never had a Government contract, 
great or small. The business of the concern con- 
sisted simply in taking in people’s money and 
paying them large ‘‘profits’”’ out of the principal 


no busipess,”’ 


cou 


as long as it lasted, and then going to smash, 
Its prototype may be found in the Royal Ben- 
galee Life Assurance and Disinterested Loan 
Association, but whether the Montague Tigg 
of the concern is to be looked for in the per- 
son of Ferdinand Ward, or James D. Fish, 
or some less conspicuous but more cunning 
rascal, is not yet clear. 

The failure seems to be the last efflorescence 
and crowning glory of Stalwartism. The 
name of General Grant was used as a general 
guarantee of firmness, solidity, and success in 
all the relations of hfe. The Government 
contracts upon which such tremendous profits 
were coming in were supposed to be awarded 
through his influence and that of bis immedi 
ate friends and followers in politics. When 
this mine had been worked out, a lot of city 
contracts, quite as imaginary as the Govern. 
ment contracts,came to the front,and more mo 
ney was got in by the promise of large profits 
from that source. How these profits were actu- 
ally realized may be guessed by glancing at the 
city’s deposit account in the Marine Bank. The 
city was issuing 3 per cent. revenue bonds, 
and Grant & Ward were bidding bigher prices 
for them than anybody else would pay. Fish 
Was a partner in the firm, and was also Presi 
dent of the Marine Bank, and the Marine 
Bank was one of the city’s depository banks. 
The modus operandi for the realization of 
profits in city contracts was evidently to buy 
say $100,000 of city bonds, pay for them, 
and have the money deposited in the 
Marine Bank, then use the same money 
to buy another $100,000 wortb, and have the 
money again deposited, and so on, selling or 
the bonds meanwhile, 
finally bursting and leAving no assets. The 
failure the most colossal that ever took 
place among merely private firms in the 
United States and one of the most disgraceful. 


bvpothecating and 


is 





The stock market has been in a state of ner 
vous prostration ever since the collapse of the 
Marine Bank and Grant & Ward. So many bad 
things have cropped out one after another that 
the bulls are thoroughly demoralized. The fail 
ure of the Northwestern Car Company, of Suill- 
water, Minn. ; the reported passing of the Union 
Pacific's dividend, which, although premature, 





is none the less believed to be inevitable; the 
prospect of a receivership for the Wabash Rail 
way—which, however, is contradicted by a tele 
gram from St. Louis—and a series of Canadian 
failurcs, have conspired to depress the whole list 
with slight exceptions,and to an extent hardly 
warranted by the general condition of trade and 
industry. Itcan no longer be said that trade is in 
a declining state. Low-water mark was evident 


ly reached three months ago. Trade journals 
are pretty generally agreed that, although there 
has been no maiked revival of activity, the 
shrinkage has ceased. The Marine Bank and 
Grant & Ward explosions were not due to gene 

ral causes, but to transactions even Worse than 
ordinary ‘kite flying.” Phey betoken no deep 
seated disease in the financial world. Their ef 
fect upon the currents of business in Wall Street 
has been exaggerated to this extent. Yet it 
would be unsafe to predict anything like an 
early recovery the 
which that phenomenal catastrophe has pro 
duced 


from feverish condition 


An analysis by sections of the vote on the 
Tariff Bill 
are making very little headwav in the South 


shows that protection sentiments 
Of the forty-one Democrats who voted with 


the Republicans in favor of killing the bill 


only four come from the South—one each 
from Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Louisiana. The State of Georgia, in which 


the of manufacturing interests bh: 


been especially marked, is not represented by 


growth 


is 
a sipgle protection vote, and South Carolips 
has only one, that of acolored man. Twelve ot 
the forty-one are from Pennsylvania, ten from 
Ohio, six from New York, four from Califor 
New 


one from Connectict 


nia, three from from 
Illinois, and the 


1 
151 Democratic votes cast for the bill, eighty 


Jersey one 


t Of 


three are from the South and sixty eight 
the North. 
Mr. Hewitt's tariff bill is a very meritorious 
measure, and is designed evidently to meet the 
objection raised against the ** beriz 
ture of the Morrison bill. It 
plish taritf reduction with special reference to 


fea 


rel 
onal 


‘ 


seeas LO ACCOM 


existing conditions, or what Mr. Hewitt con 
siders conditions 


her people may diff 


to be existing Of course 


the views of ot er widely 


from his as to these conditions, and this dif 
ference of opinion will bring up the whole 


list of dutiable imports for debate seriatim— 


too wide a range of controversy to be entered 
upon with any prospect of success at so 
late a day in the session. The Republi- 
cans will oppose Mr. Hewitt’s bill as stren 
uously as thev opposed Mr. Morrison's. With 
hem the tariff is not an economical ques- 
tion at all, but a game of political fence. 
Reduction of the revenue is nothing to them 


at the present time as compared with the 
chance of creating a division in the Demo 
cratic party in the Presidential campaign 


Therefore Mr. Hewitt: must look for no help 
‘ f the House 


fuction has no more atira 


on that side Judicious and 


discriminating re 
tions 
tion, Nor 


In 


that quarter than horizontal reduc 
the bill 


is likely to prove more 












—$—$$ —— ——— 
satisfactory to Mr. Randall and his followers 
than the Morrison bill was They are 
opposed to meddling with the tarilf 
They desire to leave things as thev are Any 
bill which disturbs the existing status is 
bad in their view as any other! rt . 
little prospect therefore f anv cba 
the agyregute vote favorable to Mr Hew 3 
bill as coutrasted with Mr. Morrison's. w} 
the element of time in which t . t is 
bow wanti 

The House Judiciary ( ter \ 
sidering various forms of 
tutional amendment to prohibit the iss 
gal tenders, and at is said bv those whoa 
in the matter to be very sims ha 
should be public expressions of oF 
subject by bankers, me chants say ‘ 
positors, apd all classes interested, with 
tinction of party. The fact is that there is 
class not interested in the matter, but the su 
ject presents two difeulties that 
BeTIOUS: The first is the fac tha : 
which suffers most from paper money ‘ 
boring population—the class st |} ‘ \ 
apy fluctuation and steadiness inj S$, is 
the class in which the belicf ul v f 
tiat ’ monev is NOW most preva { I 
s no large ! mber of bankers cl . 
iT isiness men wl e hoy for ‘ 
tien of the currency bv ¢ ress, te \ 
the stagna ub bus <s as there was sev 
ral vears ago. It is the labor reformers, thi 
anti-monopolists, and demagogues like Butler 
that is, politicians whe ve he delus « 
of the ‘toiling millions”—who represent the pre 
sent paper money movement, and the move 
ment before the recent decisiot of the Supreme 
Court appeared be making very hitle head 
wat What vitalitv it now has is due to the 
adhesion so suddenly and unexpectedly given 
by the Supreme Court to the extreme paper 
money view of the Constitution ; and any 


Congress te 


difficulty must be directed in 


amendment introduced into » deal 
with the & cer 


tain sense against the court itself 


The newspaper members of the anti-Blaine 
svndicate of 1876 seem to be experiencing & 


ig 


good deal of annoyance f 


m people who wish 
them to explain their conversion into admiring 
Blainites. It is nota pleasant or easy task, but 
they are slowly pulling themselves together for 
it. Mr. Halstead, who is also still suffering from 
the exhausting effects of his conversion on the 
silver question, writes a letter tothe Washington 
correspondent of the J/era/d, in which he says 
that he is really nota Blaine but a Sherman 
man, and that the not 
believe the charges against 

be did believe 1876, is 
worse than ever of 
has ‘‘ lost faith in the efficacy of independent 
movements,” is grateful to Mr. Blaine for de- 
feating the third-term movement, and found 
he sought to hunt up the facts 


reason he does 
Mr. Blaine which 
that thinks 
the Democratic party, 


now 


in he 


when 


against Mr. Blaine that ‘‘they failed to mate- 
rialize.” Moreover, he is inclined not to believe 
the charges against Mr. Blaine touching the 
Rock and Fort Smith Road, or the 


| Little 
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Northern Pacific and other railroads, because 
President Garfield told him that Mr. Blaine 
fully acquiesced in his suggestion, made at his 


first Cabinet meeting, that every member of | 
| spicuous men in any calling in this State, or 
| in any other, who remained through a long 
and 


Cabinet should) mind his own _ busi 
and that he himself (President 
Garfield) made the appointments on which 
Conkling resigned. This, like much of Mr, 
Halstead’s ratiocination, seems to contain a 


the 


ness, also 


deeply suppressed premise of gigantic dimen- 
That Mr. Blaine’s own letters ‘‘ failed 
to materialize” is a grotesquely bumorous 
way of saying that Mr. Halstead is determined, 
for reasons of his own, not to be influenced 
by them this year. 


s10nS. 


We understand that some of the promoters 
of the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill have made 
up their minds that there is little hope of 
passing the measure at the present session of 
Congress, and are now considering whether 
it will not be better to tack on to it a clause 
protecting the American publisher, thus chang- 
ing the measure from an authors’ to a publish- 
ers’ copyright bill. On the principle of taking 
all that you can get, when you cannot get 
all that you want, it would certainly be fool- 
ish for the Authors’ League, which now em- 
braces every literary man of much distine- 
tion in the United States, to prevent Mr. 
Dorsheimer and the publishers from getting 
such a bill through Congress, if they wish 
todo so. But all that can be fairly expected 
of the League is that it should refrain from 
active opposition. What it has undertaken 
to do is not to make the business of publish- 
ing books in the United States more profit- 
able, but tosecure a right of property toa 
class long defrauded of it by the apathy and 
indifference of the public. Let the authors 
stick to this, and their final triumph is cer- 
tain, though it may be delayed. 





We think it may be worth while to sug- 
gest to Mr. Dorsheimer the fact that it is at 
least very doubtful whether such a bill as his 
can, in the existing state of the English law, 
be transformed into a publishers’ copyright 
bill. The English law provides for an in- 
ternational authors’ copyright with any country 
which will provide forthe same in return. It 
has nothing to say on the subject of pubilish- 
ers, nor of protection, nor of the manufacture 
of books, and therefore, without a new spe- 
cial act of Parliament, a publishers’ act 
passed here calling for reciprocity abroad 
would be so much waste paper. But is there 
any reason to believe that the English Parlia- 
ment would pass such an act ? The English 
publishers have no special desire that American 
publishers should take any of their business 
away from them, and they might fairly protest 
against the Legislature of a free-trade country 
making bargains with that of a protectionist 
country calculated and intended to build up a 
flourishing foreign business at their expense. 





Charles O’Conor, whose long-expected 
death is announced, was the last of a great 
generation of lawyers. He was remarkable 
even among a host of distinguished compe- 
titors for legal attainments and mental vigor, 
but he was remarkable also for something 
rarer, and which grows rarer still in his pro- 








fession,as in most others, as the years run by— 


an independence of character on which nei- 
| ther fear nor favor ever made the smallest im- 


pression. There have not been many con- 


laborious life true to their own 
ideals of character and aim as he did, and 
who had, at the close of an illustrious career, 
so little to look back on in the way of com- 
pliance or pursuit which they would have 
been ashamed to own. It is not often 
that a lawyer is so successful in reaching 
the ‘shining table lands” of professional 
fame, or, in other words, in becoming and 
remaining the kind of advocate whom the 
books and the commencement orator de- 
scribe for the benefit of the neophytes 
who every year enter on the thorny paths 
of the law. He owed no money and 
no reputation to any arts, as Burke said, but 
manly arts. No man ever paid him a fee 
for anything but the honest service of 
his brain, or ever longexpected from him any 
service which a member of the bar ought not 
to render. He took with him into every 
court which he entered something which no 
client could bargain for, and which could not 
be estimated in dollars and cents—a self-respect 
which made base shifts and devices impossible 
to him. He was wanting in many of thethings 
which in our time, or perbaps in any time, 
give a man what is called influence. He took 
but little account of the forces which at the pre- 
sent day make the road of the good man who 
seeks to leave his mark on his generation so full 
of deflections. His political ideas were wor- 
thier of Sir Thomas More than of the modern 
American statesman. But he was a great ex- 
ample of something which is much scarcer 
and more precious than any sort of practical 
talent, and that was a character which always 
rang true to the strokes both of good and evil 
fortune, and a simplicity of heart which lasted 
into extreme old age, and survived all the 
honors and rewards of a chosen and dearly 
loved calling. 


80 





Judge Reid, the Kentucky judge who was 
brutally assaulted in his chambers by a mem- 
ber of the bar, Mr. Corneilson, who suspected 
him of deciding, or helping to decide, against 
him in a case before the court, has refused to 
comply with the earnest solicitation of a large 
number of his friends and of the public, that he 
should murder or attempt to murder Corneil- 
son. He is a candidate for the Court of Appeals, 
and it has been supposed that refusal to commit 
murder under these circumstances would lead to 
his defeat at the polls. The situation was 
rendered all the more embarrassing by the fact 
that he is an elder in the Presbyterian Church ; 
but church membership does not in Kentucky 
relieve a man from his homicidal obligations. 
Judge Reid, however, to his honor be it said, 
has publicly refused either to take life or 
attempt to take it, orexpose his own life in a pri- 
vate quarrel. He says he will not do it, be the 
consequences what they may. If he cannot be 
elected to the Court of Appeals without blood- 
stained hands, he will submitto defeat. This 
is probably the bravest thing done in Ken- 
tucky within the present generation. There 


is not a murderer in the State who would 





have the pluck to do it, even in liquor. It is 
gratifying to bear that warm congratulation 
and approval is pouring in on him from some 
of the best men in the State. To make the 
affair complete as a sign of advancing civi- 
lization, the lawyer ought now to get about 
two years’ hard labor in the penitentiary. 





Another good sign in the same State is an 
action brought in the United States Circuit 
Court by a prominent lawyer named Garrigus, 
formerly of Russellville, Ky.. against two 
other members of the bar, Messrs. Stanley 
and Frazier, of that place. They tried to 
murder him last year, and instead of trying to 
murder them in return when he got well of 
his wound, he moved to Indiana, and having 
become a non-resident, now brings his suit in 
the United States Court for $89,000 damages. 
This also is a brave act, but of course it is not 
so brave as if he had remained in the State. 
It shows, however, the slow dawning in the 
Kentucky mind of the idea that it 1s 
honorable and patriotic for the civilized men 
in a civilized community to leave the redress 
of private injuries to the law, and that no 
man should be judge in his own cause. 





It looks now as if the English Conserva- 
tives were coming to the caucus at last, in 
spite of the horror which the spectacle of its 
working among the Liberals has excited 
among them. The revolt of Lord Randoiph 
Churchill against the leadership both of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury, 
which is said to have led to a sharp quarrel 
with the former, is leading pretty plainly 
toa compromise which will turn over the party 
management to some sort of representative 
body, which of course will be a caucus, with 
all its attendant horrors. Lord Randolph's 
head appears to be filled with Disraeli’s idea 
of a Conservative democracy—that is, of a 
democracy which would let itself be governed 
by ‘‘its betters ”—as nearly as possible a con- 
tradiction in terms. He thinks that active steps 
should be taken to get hold of the new voters 
who are coming in under the impending 
Franchise Bill, so that they would use the 
vote simply to put gentlemen of the Tory per- 
suasion in power. This is a close approach to 
the Bonapartist idea in France, which consists 
in the inalienable right of every citizen to 
elect the eldest male of the Bonapartes to the 
throne. The difficulty which all Tories have 
in dealing with any kind of democracy is 
that they cannot admit the doctrine of 
equality, and yet this is now the only political 
doctrine which modern democracy seems to 
care much about. 





When a steamship comes into collision with 
a sailing vessel, the rules of the sea settle it 
that the steamer is to blame unless there is a 
thick fog or the ship’s lights are not 
burning. It isthe duty of the steamer to 
keep out of the sailing vessel’s way, and to 
run no risks about it. Consequently, there is 
no doubt that some one on board the State of 
Florida neglected his duty, particularly as the 
collision occurred on a bright starlight night. 
when the sailing vessel’s lights were plainly 
visible, The question concerning the accident 
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: | 
which is now of most importance is, why | 


‘‘ water-tight compartments” do not keep 
ships afloat tor a longer period after the 
hull has been seriously damaged. We 
can recall no case in which they proved 
to be of much use except that of the Arizona 
when she ran into an iceberg. In every other 
the ships with the water-tight compartments 
seem to go down as easily as if they were 
open within from stem to stern, The common 
explanation is that the communicating aper- 
tures between the compartments are usually 
left open, the intention of the captain being 
to have them closed whenever be sees that 
there is going to be a collision, or that his 
vessel is going to strike on a rock or an 
iceberg. and that then, being otherwise oc- 
cupied at the moment of the accident, he for 
gets all about it until the ship is full of water, 
or until he is inthe water himself. If this be 
true, it would seem as if there ought to be a 
committee of passengers to see that the bulk- 
heads are kept closed up. 





The municipal elections in Paris have been 
going badly for the Moderate Republicans. 
The extreme Radical or Socialist element has 
made heavy gains. Curiously enough it was not 
Radical but Monarchist gains that the Republi 
cans seem to have been afraid of before the elec 
tion. It was against the Monarcbists that the 
Republican newspapers urged the electors 
to be on their guard. The Monarchists had 
in the last Councilten membersall told. They 
hoped to gain about as many more, which 
would, they thought, give them the balance 
of power between the Republicans and the 
Intransigeants. They could, of course, make 
no use of this in a body whose powers were 
so restricted, beyond advertising their exist- 
ence and slightly increased strength; but tbey 
attach a good deal of importance even to this. 
Asa matter of fact, they have gained about 
five members, while the Intransigeants have 
gained heavily, so that probably there will be 
no ‘‘ balance of power” after all. In truth,the 
Monarchists have been so anxious to show 
themselves that in some places—Corsica, for 
instance—they bave made cemmon cause with 
the Reds, and issued combination tickets. In 
Paris, too, the Socialists undoubtedly received 
a good deal of encouragement from them, open 
or secret. The result of the election thus | 
far, and particularly the heavy increase of the | 
Intransigeant vote, seems to fill the Repub- 
licans with dismay. 





As regards immediate practical results the af- 
fairis of no great consequence, because the le- 
gislative powersof the Municipal Council are 
very limited. It votes the municipal budget, 
but under the strict supervision of the Prefect 
ef the Seine, who can disallow any items he 
pleases. If it had a chance, it would make 
large donations to workingmen in support 
of stnkes, if not set up public workshops, 
During the past winter it has made more than 
one attempt to vote money in aid of the 
strikers in the Southern coal mines. The elec 
tion means, more than anything else, that 
the discontented working-class population of 
Paris has greatly increased, and that it wants 
something—it does not well know what—out | 
of the Government, To the Royalists and ' 





| civil contract. 


| ance to these wretches, 


Bonapartists all this seems clear gain. They 
know that the Government will not be allow 


| ed to fall into the hands of the Communards, 


but they think that if property should become 
alarmed again by the apparent of 
their power, the Republic would. be seriously 
endangered 


increase 


One of the most curious state papers of 
recent date isthe Pope's Encyclical against 
the Freemasons. To most people who do 
not belong to the order, the Freemasons are a 
harmless body of persons, who amuse them 

selves with secret and pompous ceremonies 

and practise brother kindliness with some 
what more emphasis towards their fellow 

members than towards the rest of the world 

But the Pope's opinion of them, like all 
Papal opinions, is traditional—that is, comes 
down without change frem a period when 
secret societies were formidable and had po 
litical aims. The Church began denouncing 
the Freemasons in 1738, and every Pope since 
has considered it a duty toshow them up as ene 
mies of religion and morals. Leo XIIL., in 
the present Encyclical, handles them without 
gloves, and takes no note of any change either 
in them or in the 
them. They are the children of Satan. They 
are trying to ruin the Holy Church and deprive 
Christian nations of their religion. They have 
made in recent times inciedible progress. They 
resort both to audacity and cunning to make 


world which supports 


their way. Their power now in modern states 
They are try 
ing to substitute for the religious and social dis 


amounts almost to sovereignty 


| cipline of Christianity a new one, of which 


the fundamental principles or laws are bor 
rowed from ‘‘ Naturalism.” They advocat 
the separation of Church and They 
attack the Catholic religion. They would 
like to cut down the number of priests. They 
are opposed to the temporal power of the 
Pope. They are ready to destroy the Papacy 
itself. They treat the existence of God as an 
open question. They deny the fall of Adam 
They are the authors of 
literature and art. They treat marriage as a 
They say that all men have 
In fact, they are the en 


state. 


‘realism n 


Y , + 
emles of 


equal rights. 


everything that 1s sacred or valuable in modern 


society. The document is enormously long, 
and concludes with a call for energetic resist 
and invokes for that 
purpose the assistance of the Virgin Mary, St 
Michael, St. Joseph, St. Peter, and St. Paul 

Recent statistics show that the cost of living 
at German universities, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Germans are becoming fonder of 
spending money than they once were, is still 
very jow as compared with tbat in America. 
Rent, food, and claghes are all cheap, and 
there it 1s not the fashion, as with us, to be la 
vish, so that the competition in expenditure, of 
which so many well-meaning but weak-minded 
American undergraduates are the victims, is 
practically unknown. A thousand dollars a 
vear is the ficure now generally given in esti 
mation of the ordinary expense ata ‘‘ crack” 
American college; and probably a considerable 
part of this is to be attributed to the general la 
vishness prevailing outside. The tone of Amer- 
ican lifeis pot simple, and comparing the gene- 





ral scale of living, inside and outside, now 
and twenty vears ago, we ft) 
graduates have done 1 re than kK l yy Ww 
the rest of us rt only ! } wl ‘ 
lisctpline into pl \ ! 
ire those ¢ 1 } \ ‘ ‘ 
we make that ca i \ 1 
ability as poss Ana 1 s “ ‘ 
family, screwed wn to §4 r $ 
vear and = surr \ 
living in. splend 1 lux wiv 
doned if he sighs wt 
tion of the learned G 

Midhat Pasha, wt ! wv 
probably the last statesma 
sense of the term, that Turkey w 
He tigured prominently on tl sel : 
as apvbody thought 1 { 
tion were } sit 4) } 
pire. Since bis retirement nly 
about Turkey whicl 
Hlow long will it last Phat wi 
answered in Cons 1 t 
attempt will be ma to ans 
Bismarck’s deat) Austr ‘ Russian ow 
then undoubtedly have something to sav al 
if, and will trv to sav it 

Colon l sv, OW < - i 
at the head of the Hungarian ( } 
been extraordinarily suceessfu bis dea . 
with the nal DA ly disatl 
populatior He has recently br bt about a 
reconciliation between the 

if the country th Magvars, and the S 
southern Huogarv, heretofore defiantly hes 
tothe Magvar hem mony re@siablis! 
agreement with Aus w) i B wna 
Deak carried through in 1867 These Slavs 
had, iu 1848-9, waged a \ lean W t 
the revolutionary government of Hungary 
and had subsequently been rewat 
reactionary services by the erection of their 
territories into a separate crownland of Aus 
tria, under the nan of Serb Voivodina 
This creation lived on'v a decade, but tl 
national aspirations of the Serbs f Hungary 
fomente , e success of thei etbre ‘ 
\ d i l ‘ . sh b 1 = irs ve j ' fi 
force, being fanned by the <« rey on one sid 
and by radical agitators on the other 
Tisza has, for years nvieldingly fought 
igalt both f these, not without occasional 
stretching of his constitutional powers A 
considerable recent change in the disposition 
of the roval government of Servia toward 
Austria Hungary finally gave bim an oppor 





itv of ation and the blandish 


ments of patronage, and, 


using 


cone 
with consummate 


skill, he has succeeded in creating a strong 
Serb party ready to recognize Magyar su 
premacy and the fundamental laws of 1867, 
and to support the present Government party, 
on condition that the Serbs and their Church 
shall fully enjoy all the fruits of national and 
religious equality guaranteed by the Constitu 
tion. The new Serb programme was adopted 
atan assembly of notables convened in Buda 
Pesth at the close of March, and 
firmed ast more 
popular gathering at Great-Kikinda. This 
event promises to be of the highest impor- 


tance in the history of Hungary, 


was con 


month by a larger and 
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BUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 
(Wepnespay, May 7, to TwEspay, May 13, 188, 
inclusive.| 
DOMESTIC. 

THe failure of the Marine Bank and of 


Grant & Ward, of this city, continues to be 
the principal topic of interest in financial and 
business circles. Although more than a week 
bas elapsed since the failure its extent is still 
indefinite. During the week the Grants, 
Ward, and James D. Fish have made assign- 
ments of their propertv. The amount in- 
volved in the failure of Grant & Ward is 
variously estimated at from eight to ten mil- 
lion dollars. Their affairs are in such con- 
fusion that definite figures are as yet unavaila- 
ble. Mr. Ward, the member of the firm to 
whose wild schemes the disaster is ascribed, 
is aiding in the work of investigation. He is 
constantly under the supervision of detectives, 
and itis asserted that he will be arrested on 
erimina! charges. The affairs of the bank have 
been in the bands of Examiner Scriba, 
report bas been forwarded to the Government 
in Washington. It is believed that the stock- 
holders have lost everything, and that the de- 
positors will not be paid in full. Walter 8. 
Johnston, of Philadelphia, was on Tuesday 
appointed receiver of the bank. 


The financial situation was still further 
complicated late on Tuesday by the report 
that the Second National Bank, of this city, 


had lost about $2,000,000 through the specu- 
lations of its President, John C. Eno. About 
midnight the Directors issued a notice that 
whatever loss had been incurred had been 
made up; that the capital stock was intact, 


and that the bank was prepared to meet its | 


obligations on demand. No doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the solvency of the bank. 

The Northwestern Car and Manufacturing 
Company of Stillwater, Minn., of which 
United States Senator D. M. Sabin is Presi- 
dent, has been put into the bands of a re- 
ceiver. The failure of the Marine Bank of 
this city precipitated the trouble. The fia- 
bilities are rougbly put at $1,000,000, and the 
assets at $4,000, 000. Senator Sabin on Mon- 
day said that the company would pay its 
debts dollar for dollar, and that, with the ex- 
tension that would be asked, it would be able 
within a reasonable time to resume. 

Mr. Edmunds introduced on Wednesdav a 
bill in the Senate to place General Grant on the 
retired list, and in doing so significantly said 
that he commended the measure to the Mili- 
tary Committee for reasons which every one 
could understand. Mr. Edmunds clearly re- 
ferred to the New York failure. Mr. Cox in- 
troduced a similar bill in the House on Mon- 
day. 

The Senate on Tuesday pass sed without de- 
bate the bill providing that ‘‘in recognition of 
distinguished services rendered to the United 
States, General U. S. Grant, late General of 
the Army, be placed on the retired list with 
the rank and full pay of General of the Army.” 

The United States Senate on Thursday 
passed the House Shipping Bill, amended so 


as to give the Secretary of the Treasury power | 


to appoint the Shipping Commissioners. 


Mr. Hewitt (Dem., N. Y ) introduced in the 
House on Monday a tariff bill wbich proposes 


a reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent. on a | 


number of the existing schedules, and makes 
a number of additions to the free list. <A bill 
for the abolition of the tobacco tax was intro- 
duced on the same day. 

The House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day non-concurred in the Senate amendments 
to the Fitz-John Porter Bill restoring bim to 
the army, and the bill went to a conference 
committee. 

The River and Harbor Bill reported on 
Wednesday in the House appropriates $12,- 
619,100 upon the engineers’ estimates of 
$35,301,885. This is about $6,000,000 less 
than the dill which was passe d in 1882 over 
the President's veto. 


One million dollars for the New Orleans 


whose | 


° | Industrial and Cotton Exposition were ap- 


| propriated by the House ov Thursday. 

| Now that the Morrison Tariff Bill has been 
| defeated, the programme of the majority of 
Democrats in the House is to finish the abso- 
lutely necessary business as soon as possible, 
to attempt to transact no other business, and 
to adjourn. 

Ex Senator Spencer has decided to bring 
suit against Attorney-General Brewster for 
causing him to be arrested on a telegraphic 
order in Nevada, and bringing him to Wash- 
ington on a charge of contempt of court in 
connection with the Star-:oute cases. He 
places the damages at $20,000. 

The Kentucky Democratic State Conven- 
tion, held on Wednesday, recommended 
Speaker Carlisle as the Presidential candidate. 
The platform denounced the present tariff. 
Free-trade delegates-ai-large to the Democratic 
National Convention were elected, one of 
whom is Henry Watterson. 

The Independent Republicans of this State 
| have issued an address to the delegates to the 
Cbicago Convention, urging upon them the 
necessity of nominating a candidate who will 
not “ provoke popular distrust and create bit- 
| ter dissension witbin the party, as well as give 
| impulse and strength to the opposition out- 
side of it.” It points out that any candidate 
would come within this category who (1) has 
been prominent in faction fights, (2) whose 
record is tainted with an unsound money sys- 
tem, (3) who is likely to launch the Govern- 
ment into a fantastic foreign policy, and (4) 
whose record is unclean or justly assailable. 


In the Assembly at Albany on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Oliver’s proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, guaranteeing to cities the 
right of municipal self-government, was an- 
nounced, Mr. Roosevelt opposed it. Its pas- 
| sage would, he said, practically prevent the 
| enactment of such reform bills as were passed 
this year. He believed the passage of the 
hill would he disastrous to good government. 
| The measure was virtually killed ‘by being re- 
committed to the Judiciary Committee. On 
Thursday the Assembly defeated the Woman 
Suffrage Bill, 57 to 62. 

Governor Cleveland sent a message to the 
Assembly on Monday niglt, calling their at- 
| tention to defects in the New York municipal 
| reform bills, and asking that they be reme- 
died. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s bill for reforming the Bu- 
reau of Elections in this city was defeated in 
the Assembly on Tuesday by a vote of 58 to 
| 63. Thirty-nine Republicans, under the in- 

fluence of John J. O’Brien, cast the votes 

which killed the bill. On the same day a 
| bill was passed which provides that all tele- 

graphic, telephonic, and electric light wires 

and cables in New York and Brooklyn must 

go under the surface before November 1, 1885, 
| and all poles must be removed from sight. 
| Two of the city reform bills which the Gov- 
ernor sent back were corrected us he desired 


and passed by the Assembly on Tuesday 
night. The Arcade Railroad Bill was ve- 


toed by the Governor. 


| A bill to make the Brooklyn bridge free to 
foot passengers was defeated by the State 
Senate on Friday. 

The State Senate on Thursday concurred 
in the Assembly resolution to adjourn on May 
16 at noon. 

The Alert, the last of the Greely Relief 
Steamers, sailed from the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard on Saturday for the North. 


| The steamship Titania, of Glasgow, arnved 
at Quebec on Wednesday, having on board 
twenty-four of the crew of the wrecked 
| steamer State of Florida. They brought 
word that the State of Florida had been sunk 
by collision with the bark Ponema, from 
Chatham, N. B. One hundred and twenty- 
three souls went down with the steamer, and 
twelve with the bark, making the total loss of 
life 135, Forty-four of those on the steamer 


| lision 


' ral Gordon, 


| were saved and twelve of those on the bark. 


The stories of the survivors show that the col- 

occurred about 10 o'clock P. M. on 
April 18th, in mid-ocean. The night was clear 
and the sea was calm. The bark crashed into 
the steamer amidships. A sceve of great con 


fusion ensued. Four boats were safely 
launched, but the majority of those saved 
were members of the crew. The stearner 


went down in twelve minutes after the col 
lision. The boats kept well together, and on 
April 20th they were picked up by the Theresa, 
bound for Quebec. Twenty-four of the 
forty-four rescued were transferred to another 
bark two days later, and later thence to the 
Titania, Surgeon Steele exonerates the cap- 
tain from all blame. It is said that after the 
collision the chief-engineer started the steamer 
ahead at full speed in order to keep her — 
by means of the steam pumps. This made 
difficult for apy one to get into the boats after 
they had been launched. 

On Thursday morning the 
City of P ortland, 
Me., and St. 
stone Ledge, 


coasting steamer 
plying between Portland, 
Jobn, N. B., struck on Grind 
Owl’s Head. She had seventy 


passengers on board, who, with the crew, 
were all rescued by another steamer. The 


vessel and cargo are a total loss. 
A statue of Chief-Justice Marshall was un 


veiled in Washington on Saturday. Chief 
Justice Waite delivered an address. 
The body of Dr. Samuel D. Gross, the dis 


tinguished Philadelphia surgeon, was crema 
ted, in accordance with his wishes, on Thurs 
day at Washington, Pa. 

John F. Slater died in Norwich, Conn., on 
Wednesday, aged about sixty-cight. He was 
ason of one of the pioneer cotton manufac 
turers of this country, and amassed great 
wealth. In 1882 he attracted attention by 
giving $1,000,000 for the education of th 
negroes of the South. This sum is in charg 
of a Board of Trustees, of which ex-Presi 
dent Hayes isa member, and the income of 
itis distributed under their direction to the 
deserving institutions of the South. The 
Rev. Atticus G. Haygood is the manager of 
the fund under the trustees. 


Charles O’Conor, the distinguished lawyer, 
died at his residence in Nantucket, Mass., on 
Monday afternoon, from the effects of a 
severe cold contracted about three weeks ago 
His mind was clear to the last. In 1875 hi 
suffered a prolonged and serious illness, and 
was several times reported dead, but his rv 
markable constitution saved him. He was 
born in this city January 21, 1804, his parents 
being Irish. He had an elementary education 
and studied law, being admitted to the bar in 
1824. <As early as 1829 he achieved promi 
nence in the courts, and from that time for 
ward he was employed in some of the most 
celebrated cases, notably the Jack slave case 
in 1835, the Lispenard will case in 18438, the 
Forrest divorce case in 1851, the Lemmon slav: 
case in 1856, and the litigation connected with 
the Jumelestate. In 1873 he was prominent 
in the prosecution of the Tweed ring cases in 
New York city. He served in the constitu 
tional conventions of 1846 and 1864. In 1872 
be was nominated for the Presidency by tbe 
Independent Democracy and labor reformers. 
He declined both nominations, but received 
about 20,000 votes. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, the inventor of the 
reaper, and one of the richest men in Chicago, 
died on Tuesday at the age of seventy-five. 

FOREIGN, 

In the House of Commons on Monday night 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach moved again his mo 
tion of May 2, censuring the Government for 
its course in refusing to rescue General Gor- 
don. In the course of his speech he charged 
the Government with deserting a brave soldier 
and Cbristiun hero in bis hour of peril. When 
Mr. Gladstone rose to repiy ne was greeted 
with prolonged applause. He strenuously de- 
nied that the Government had deserted Gene- 
‘The demand of the honorable 
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gentleman,” he insisted, ‘ amounted to a war 
of conquest against a people struggling to be 
The war which the Mohdi is waging is 
a warfor freedom. [tis that which the bou- 
orable gentleman wishes England to put 
down.” The real object of the motion was, 
Mr. Gladstone declared, to displace the Gov- 
ernmeat. He read official despatches to prove 
General Gordon's present security and to jus- 
tify the Goveroment’s course. ‘‘I have a 
duty,” Mr. Gladstone said further, ‘* to Gene 
ral Gordon and a duty to the country; both 
will be perfermed. The Government declines 
te enter upon avast scheme of conquest to 
please a captious Opposition.” Mr, Gladstoue 
spoke for more than an hour. On Tuesday 
Mr. W. E. Forster, late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, violently attacked the Goverument’s 
Egyptian policy. Tbe Marquis of Hartington 
replied. After a vigorous debate, which was 
closed by Sir Stafford Northcote, the motion 
of e psure was re jected by a vote of 305 to 
27 Thirty-two Parnellites voted with the 
minority. A number of Liberals, including 
W.E. Forster and Mr. Goschen, abstained 
from voting. The small majority is a dis- 
appointment for the Government. 

Mr. Giadstone was greeted with hisses and 
groans at the opening of the Health Exhibi 
tion on Thursday, in token of disapprobation 
of his treatmeat of Gordon. 

A private meeting of the Conservative mem- 
bers of the House of Commons was held on 
Friday in London, at which Lord Rando!ph 
Churcehitl intimated his decision to support 
the leagers of the party. He strongly advo 
cated unity, and the general impression is that 
he gained a substantial victory. The Tories 
believe that the split in the party is ended, but 
the Liberals expect that it will soon reopen 
It is understood that Lord Randolph bas with 
drawn his resignation of the position of Chair- 
man of the Conservative Union. 

The House of Commons on Thursday, by a 
vote of 124 to 21, passed the Cattle Disease 
Bill to a third reading. 

Daly, Egan, and McDonnell were given a 
further hearipg at Birmingham, England, on 
Saturday. They were charged with treason- 
felony, and were committed te jail to await 
trial at Warwick. 

It is said that a convention of Irish-Ameri- 
can delegates will soon be held in Paris, under 
the presidency of James Stephens, for the pur- 
pose of forming a new organization, which 
will probably be called ‘The Irish Libera- 
tors.” The objects of the Conventian will be 
to consider exhaustively the Irish question, 
and to denounce the nefarious operatious of 
the dynamite invincible factions. The Con 
vention will endeavor to seek a medium ground 
between extreme and immoral violence aud 
constitutional agitation. Stephens has issued a 
circular to Lrish Nationals in America stating 
that be has consexted to place himself again at 
their bead, because the moment has arrived 
when a uvion of all Irishmen is possible. As 
soon as he receives avswers from America the 
new conference of Lrish leaders will meet in 
Paris. Stephens declares that Ireland shall be 
an independent republic before he dies. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell presided on 
Thursday overthe annual meeting in honor 
of Wordsworth, the poet, in London. — In 
tie course of his address Mr. Loweil said 
Wordsworth had no sense of proportion, and 
no instinct of discrimination or subordination. 
All his thoughts, emotions, and sensations 
were of equal value in his own eyes. Mr. 
Lowell pointed out that, if Wordsworth was 
not a great artist in the technical sense of the 
word, be had the gift in some respects. He 
was a rare being, greatly and suddenly in- 
Spired. 


free 


) 


Mr. Herbert Spencer says that on account 
of his bealth he will not visit Australia. 


Judah P. Benjamin, the distinguished law- 
yer and ex member of the Confederate Gov- 


ernment, died in Paris on Wednesday, at the 
He was born in the West 


age of seventy-two, 
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Indies, of Jewish parents, who in 1816 moved 1860, on his return to Turkey, he was made 
to North Carohna. After rising to early emi- 8 pasba and Governor of several provinces 
nence as @ lawyer in New Orleans, be entered The retorms which b ¥: itely instituted 
politics, and, When only forty years ef age, were so 0 successtu itt Government 
was elected to the United States Senate, where | resolved to extend them throughout the Otto- 
he gained reputation as an orator and consti- | manempire. He aidedin teaming the law of 
tutional lawyer. He withdrew from the Sen- | the Vilayets, which is now the basis of local 
ate in 1861, and became Attorney-General of | administration and wt Wasa rtant re 
the Confederacy. Later he was appointed | form measure, as it) gas ( ans Cer 
Acting Secretary of War, but he resigned in | tain necessary vi! ts. While Grand 
February, 1862, because he had been censured | Vizier he was deposed tf: iftice by palace 
by a Congressional Committee. President | intrigues, and { \ S75 1 ed inthe 
Davis, however, held him in high esteem and | movement by wt Sultan Abs \viz was 
made him Secretary of State, which position | deposed and probably murdered. Soon aft 
he held until the downfail of the Confederacy he Was made Grat \ it Was deposed 
He escaped to the Bahamas in an open boat, | in seven weeks and batisued. In STS be was 
aud soon after went to England, where he was | made Governor of Syria An vestigation 
admitted to the bar in 1866 His book | into the death of Al \ was be pb, but 
on Sales (1868) attracted attention to bim, | was not pursued for feat of iy ating Mid 
and he soon became one of the most distin- | hat and ober pashas 
guished advocates of the English bar. He |) Advices from China received Sunday 
retired from practice last year and was honored | say that ¢ upta | ? be balf 
with a banquet by the bench and bar ot Eng: | of the Freneh Gov . Ei Huns 
land. | Chang, for China, have signed a treaty 
The preparations for the relief expedition | der the provisions of which China reeognires 
to Kbartum are being accelerated with a new | a French protectors ver Tonquin and 
vigor. It is now decided that the expedition | Anam, with the ox ers. The pr 
will start in July. The strength of the torce | vinces of Quans Tu Kuang Hi. and Yun 
has not yet been determined, but will proba nan will be open to trade w France. No in- 
bly number 8,000 men, including the Indian | demnity is to be paid by v. | mC st 
contingent. The Intelligence Department of | once withdraw het trom 1 7 
the British War Office has instructed the au Phe tre atv has been ratitic at Bek 
thorities at Cairo to send survey officers to re Phe latest Chinese advices state that Li 
port upon the relative advantages of the routes | Hung Chane has n invest with ¢ 
by way of Suakim and by way of Massowab. | powers tor des “ the whole Anam 
From this it is supposed that there will be | Question. The 4 = laa in 
two lines ot operations—that the main expedi garding the affairs of Tonauia ar shking 
tion will proceed up the Nile and the other by | favorable prowress 
the Red Sea. Di neions } y ’ t, 2 9) rir 
IssCcUSTODS NN i \ e <a 
Messengers who have been carrying lettersto | and Black Fla | . neneraha 
Khartum reported on Saturday at Cairo that | getting bas taker 
they were upabie to reach that place. They ictal ie ss 
state that dense masses ot Arabs surround Kuar- | G chaise: ; Dy —_— 
tum. General Gordon made au attack upon | ee pes ; 
the rebels on the White Nile, betweeu the 13th , Prim ' repiving to 
and 15th of April. The rebels were driven | are mn : ty ' ae } ¢ po 
out ot their encampments, Reet ny ry 2 . h agceagd I wo" 
It is said that Zebehr Pasha has declared | “rage Baten ee a ee 
that he will not rest until he has killed Gene | ay a ic ng, 2 a Dre theagpacthey 
ral Gordon, The Mudir of Dongola tele | poi’ ty 4 gee “ ; ee 
. . | it) oO him l - W hie eT France 
graphed to Cairo on Monday that tbe situs elt hen ne ie sai eanenll 
tion there is alarming, and the inhabitants are sae italia 1 pies will cakite na 
1p astate of panic. ye it : tr tote igs ee me . 
republ rtoa descent 
The Porte, it is said, has replied to the ant of the First ¢ _* 
Powers, expressing adherence to the Egyptiat fe the of z ——— 
conterence, provided it shall embrace the ue alana Paria. the Revolutioniate 
entire ques 100 ltaly Is GesSITOUS Of OK upy have mace . nd ; v] ? a } ee eek aT 
ing a leading position in the approaching con aiid, Win Wiirtedin hen Dineen auload or 
ference. All the Powers, with the exce ptiot i ee ' peor 
of England and France, favor this, Indeed, | , Michael S ex Prince of Moldavia, is 
Ausuia ana Germany wish to place Italy on a | Geese at U ‘ ' gnty-ni He was 
perfect equality with France in the discussion | TUS hs Ps mM ISe¢ to [S49 
of all Egy ptian questions. During w Anti-Socialist Law 
The Italian Government will support the | 18 the German Reichstag on Friday, Prince 
demands of France inthe Egyptian Confer Bismarck, i oot agi his defence of the 
ence, to the effect that the Conference shall | Measure. > Age — : he rejected the 
have power to discuss fully the question of bagel . a Ones ee oe ith another 
the international control of Egypt. Par If a cr Parliament should 
likewise rejeet the the Government would 
Several points of disagreement have arisen | be exonersa rom all responsibility,and could 
between the Porte and the Untted States regard the further development of social de- 
The American squadron recently arrived | mocracy with a quiet conscience The bill 
at Tenedos. From there Rear-Admiral Bald- | was passed to a second reading on Saturday 
win, the commander, telegraphed to General by a vote of 184 to 157, and was finally passed 
Wallace, American Minister to Turkey, that | on Monday night : 
it was his intention tocome to Constantinople The Gr wed Thake of Tess Darmstadt has 
On account of the size of the @ innedaug, which contracted a morganatic marrage with a 
is largerthan the vessels allowed by the trea Russian Countess Ile was the husband of 
ties to remain stationed in the Bosphorus, | the jate Princess Alice of England. and. it is 
& fitman Was necessary, and Was granted asserted, would have married Princess Bea- 
The Sultan bas shown Admiral Baldwina | trice if the British Parliament had passed the 


courtesies 


pumber of notable 
on 
He eariy 
life, and first came into 


Midhat Pasba died in Constantinople 
Sunday at the age of sixty-two 


entered into ofticial 


prominen e by the effective measures wiih 
which he put down brigandage in Rumelia. 


For this be was made a member of the Grand 
Council when only thirty-five. He travelled 
in Europe, studying the different constitutions 
with a view to administrative reforms. In 


Deceased Wite 


x Sister Bill 


The steamer /uraday began to lay the 
shore end of the Bennett Mackey cable, in 
Dover Bay, N. S., on Wednesday, 


Holmes and Bracken, the two Americans 


arrested Halifax about eight months ago 
with dynamite in their possession, were sen- 
tenced on Wednesday to six months’ ime 
prisoument, 


n 
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THE WALL STREET SCANDAL, 


Tue affairs of Grant & Ward continue to be 


the chief subject of public interest, overtop- | 


ping fcr the moment the struggle for the 
Presidential nomination. The enormous lia- 
bilities and the paucity of assets disclosed 
give a unique character to the failure, and 
lead to the inquiry how it was possible for 
General Grant and his sons to be so egregious- 
ly deceived as to the nature of the business 
they were doing,and the sources of the profits 
they were receiviog. That they were deceived 
there seems to be nodoubt. It would appear 
that ex-Senator Chaffee, of Colorado, an ex- 
peri:-nced man of business, and one not un- 
familiar with the ways of Wall Street, was de- 
ceived to the extent of at least half a million 
dollars, and that other capitalists who have 
never been accounted fools were taken in by 
the promise of profits far in excess of any 
legitimate or honest returnsin any department 
of business. 

The principal bonanza paraded before the 
eyes of greedy investors consisted of profits 
derived or expected from Government con- 
tracts. It was pretended that General Grant 
had facilities for controlling such contracts 
which no other person could command ; 
but what these contracts were, none of the 
victims, not even Mr. Chaffee himself, who 
had had abundant experience in public 
affairs, took pains to inquire. It is related 
that one man, who had incautiously invested 
$200,000 1n Grant & Ward, on the strength of 
Government contracts, did go to Washington 
and endeavor to get a list of these contracts,in 
order to learn how much profit might be 
expected from them, and that he returned to 
New York and drew out his money in 
breathless haste. It is presumed that this 
prudent gentleman found that there were no 
Government contracts standing in the name of 
Grant & Ward, either as principals or assign- 
ees, and that the whole story was a fiction in- 
vented to entrap the unwary. 

It seems not to have occurred to anybody 
except this gentleman to inquire what is the 
common rate of protit derivable from Govern- 
ment contracts, or what great works the Gov- 
ernment was carrying on, involving the dis- 
bursement of large sums of money. It was 
well Known that all Government contracts 
have to be let to the lowest bidder, and that 
competition in securing them is as active as 
in any other line of business, It was well 
known that the last River and Harbor Bill 
failed, and that the Star-route contracts had 
come to an untimely end. What other Gov- 
ernment contracts were available to constitute 
a basis for the operations of Grant & Ward ? 
The steel cruisers were known to be under 
the control of John Roach and other well- 
known ship-builders, who are not in the 
habit of paying more than six per cent. 
per annum forthe use of money. The hori- 
zon of possible Government contracts may be 
scanned without disclosing any but the scanti- 
est source of gain fora private firm in Wall 
Street, yet it is clear that these supposed 
profits constituted the chief attraction to gulli- 
ble investors. The fact that they were undefined 
and mysterious was an allurement in itself: 
omne tgnotum pro magnifico. Another allure- 


ment, undoubtedly, was the supposition that | 


the Government is in the habit of paying two 
prices for everything it wants—that is, of be- 
ing swindled on its contracts; for nobody 
could suppose that profits ranging from 38 


| to 5 percent. a month could be made out of 





the Government without fraud somewhere. 
The conclusion is irresistible that a large 


| ences, 


and the case will serve all the better on this 
account to show the necessity which exists 
for the abolition, through the passage of a 
bankrupt law, of the whole system of prefer- 
These are by the laws of this State 


| made legal, because, as long as a man is not 
| actually insolvent, he may do what he pleases 


number of persons were drawn into the mael- | 


strom by a belief held out to them that Gene- 


| 


ral Grant’s influence was used, in some highly | 


improper way, to the detriment of the Gov- 
ernment and the benefit of Grant & Ward, 


| 


and that they were induced to part with their 


money by a desire to share in these illicit gains. 
How these misrepresentations came to be made 
will probably be shown in the sequel. That 
Gen. Grant was as much dectived as anybody 
else is evident from the fact that he lost bis 
own money in common with others. But 
how the Government-contract fable could 
have got such wide circulation and wrought 
such enormous mischief without his know- 
ledge, is an unsolved problem. 

The insolvent firm, consisting of General 
Grant, Ferdinand Ward, U. 8. Grant, jr., 
and James D. Fisb, on Thursday made an 
assignment of their property for the benefit 
of their creditors. The assignment, like ev- 
erything else connected with this curious con- 
ceru, is surrounded with mystery. Itsecures a 
list of preferred creditors, but without fixing the 
amount of their claims or descnbing their na- 
ture, except that they grow out of certain 
notes, checks, and contracts made by the firm. 
The holders of these claims, of course, know 
what they are, and some of the members of 
the bankrupt firm may know too, but the oth- 
er creditors must be almost as much in the 
dark as to their position as they were before 
the assignment. Jesse R. Grant and Frede- 
rick D. Grant also made assignments, the 
former giving preferences amounting to $95,- 
000, the latter’s amounting to over $243,000. 
Mr. Fish, too, made an individual assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors to a separate 
assignee, providing tkat his estate shall be first 
applied to the discharge of his liability ‘‘ as 
sole principal debtor to any perscn or persons, 
individual or firm, which is unsecured for 
any loans or advances, or for personal or pro 
fessional services, or for personal bills in- 
curred by him, and also to tbe payment and 
satisfaction in full of any obligation and liabi- 
lity to or in respect of any trust fund or es- 
tate”; second, to the payment of all his obli- 
gations to the Marine Bank; third, to the pay- 
ment of any obligation or liability of the 
assignor as endorser or guarantor upon notes 
or obligations of the firm of Grant & Ward, 
which were discounted for him or at his re- 
quest, and of which he received the proceeds, 
by whomsoever held other than the Marine 
Bank; and fourth, to the payment of any 
other individual obligations or liabilities not 
before provided for. 

These preferences may all be perfectly 
honest, although it is, of course, impossible 
for active partners of a man like Ward—one of 
whose transactions on the eve of his insolven- 
cy was to draw for $215,000 on a bank 
in which he had a deposit of a few hundred 
dollars—to escape the suspicion naturally 
produced by their close connection with him; 





with his property. He may, for instance, 
and does every day, secure particular credi- 
tors by pledges of property of which there is 
no recorded evidence; apd he may go on do- 
ing this until he has no property left. 
This being the case, there seems at first 
to be no reason why he should not be enti- 
tled to prefer, in an assignment embracing 
his whole property, the creditors whom he 
might bave preferred without an assignment 
at all. But the difference is, that few peo- 
ple make an assignment until they have 
reached a hopeless position ; they resort to 
an assignment almost entirely for the pur- 
pose of freeing themselves from liabilities and 
starting afresh. 

The theory that under these circumstances 
a debtor willsit dowp, make out an inventory of 
his assets, and then arrange his preferences so 
as to secure those creditors who, as a matter of 
justice and fair dealing, ought to be secured, 
postponing his friends and family and him- 
self, could only be true in asociety in which the 
golden rule, or what the scientific people call 
‘* altruism,” was the ordinary governing motive 
—in which each party toa commercial transac- 
tion looked out for the other’s interest as his 
own. As a matter of fact, what happens 
in the case of insolvency when the law per- 
mnits preferences, is that the debtor has simply 
an a(ditional weapon for his own protection 
in his battle with the enemy, which he ought 
not to have, and of this he avails himself as 
farashecan. The limit is fixed entirely by 
his own conscience or that of his lawyer. 

The less conscience he has,the more dis- 
posed he is to swindle, the more certain it is 
that he will use the law asa cover for some 
kind of cheat. In most cases he carefully 
prepares a confederate beforehand to play the 
part of preferred creditor when the crash 
comes: the law is used most often and most 
successfully by the very class against whom 
the mercantile community ought to be most 
thoroughly protected. If there were no law 
on the subject, the question of the distri- 
bution of an insolvent’s estate would be sim- 
ply one of common honesty and fair deal- 
ing, to be determined by the courts, in which 
the careful and prudent creditors would come 
off best, and the imprudent ones lose by their 
reckless confidence. In many cases the insol- 
vent would not be discharged, and he would 
have to go to jail, and there he would remain 
until he found some friend to take him out. 
To enable him to get rid of his debts by turn- 
ing over all his property to his creditors is no 
doubt a much more sensible plan, but to per. 
mit him at the same time to distribute his 
property as he pleases is a mere premium on 
fraud, and is one of the things which tend to 
make any place where they are permitted a 
swindlers’ paradise. A bankrupt law may not 
work perfectly in practice, but it is at least 
vastly better than this system; for it prevents 
the debtor, as far as possible, from being a 
judge in bis own case. 
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THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENTS. 


Tne size and character of the Independent 
vote in this State has for some weeks past 
been the subject of much undisguisedly anx- 
ious discussion among the friends of Mr. 
Blaine. The Philadelphia Press and Times 
have taken the most prominent part in it. 
The subject is a very difficult one to handle with 
safety. The reason they discuss it at all is, of 
course, that they think that Mr. Blaine has 


something to fear from the New York 
Independents, and yet it will not do to 


admit this openly. It is, however, no easy 
matter to keep talking about a thing because 
you fear it, and yet not let it be known that 
you fear it. Then, again, they have to make 


it appear that the Independents are after alla | 


small body, but have to do this in such 
a way as not to offend them in case they 
should turn out to be a large body. 
They are trying, in short, to imitate the sports- 
man who, being uncertain about what he saw 
among the trees, shot in sucha way as to miss 
if it was a cow, but kill if it was a deer. 

Of course this produces a great deal of ra 
ther amusing bypothesis and qualification and 
reserve, but it makes very interesting read- 
ing. Occasionally, in a spasm of audacity, 
as if they could not bear the nervous 
strain a minute longer, they boldly declare 
that the only Independents Mr. Blaine has 
to fear are a small party of free-traders— 
generally ‘‘a cab-load ”—and that their true 
and only objection to him is that he is 
a protectionist. A day or two later there 
will be another article admitting that the In- 
dependents are not all free-traders, but are 
really a cab-load of cranks. Then there will 
be another admitting that there are more 
than a cab-load, but that what they dislike 
is not Mr. Blaine, but ‘‘the Machine,’ 
and Mr. Blaine, as everybody knows, has no 
machine and is the foe of all machines. 
Therefore, it cannot be true that the New 
York Independents will not have him. Sul, 
if they will not have him, it is of no great 
consequence, for everybody knows they do 
Bot number over ‘20,000 all told between 
Boston and San Francisco.”’ And so it goes 
on day after day. 

The address of the Independents, published 
on Tuesday, contains a great deal of weighty 
matter, but there is one little passagein it 
which we commend to the careful attention of 
all persons who, for any reason, are inte- 
rested in speculating what they amount to as 
a political force in this State. It is this: 

‘The undersigned emphatically disclaim any 
purpose of dictating the nomination to be 
made by the Convention or influencing its 
action by threats. There are those among us 
who, baving always voted the Republican 
ticket, would now support apy fairly nomi 
nated Republican candidate. But they know 
also that, in the event of an unwise nomina- 
tion, a very large number of their Republican 
friends would not be governed by the same 
idea of party loyalty, and that as the change 
of only one Republican vote in each school 
district in this State would wipe out a Repub- 
lican majority equal to that of 1880, and as 
the large Independent vote would inevitably 
become hostile, the overwhelming disaster of 
1882 would, in such a case, be very likely to 
be repeated.” 


This is the whole matter ina nut-shell, No- 


| to whichever party they please. 


body knows how large the Independent vote 
of this State is. In 1882 it developed enormous 
strength. The lesson of the election of that 
year was not that it could be counted on for 
such a majority again, but that there is in 
New York a body of voters of unknown 
amount who cannot looked to for strict 
party fidelity, and who, owing to the nearly 
equal strength of the faithful in both parties 

so nearly equal that a change of one vote 
in each school district is enough to give vic 


be 


tory to either side—can, if they exert them 
selves, not only defeat either party, but de 

feat it overwhelmingly. It may be that 
they only number 20,000, or that they num- 
ber 200,000, but it makes difference 
which. The important thing to know is 
that they number enough to give the State 
In warn- 
ing & man not to put his fingers under 
a trip-hammer, it is mere waste of ume to 
explain to him in figures the exact force of the 
blow which the trip-hammer delivers. 

be only 100 pounds, and it may be 
pounds, but, whichever it be, his duty to his 


hv 


It may 


20000 


| fingers is clear. 


Therefore, our advice to all friends of can 
didates who doubt whether they can carry 


| this State is, not to waste any more time in 


| cept 


arithmetical calculations, but to read the 
warnings and advice contained in the ad 
dress of the Republican Conference Com 
mittee. What it says is, that anybody con 
nec‘ed with the Republican Machine in this 
State would probably not receive the Inde 
pendent vote ; that anybody who held shaky 
or wild views about currency would proba 
bly not receive it; that anybody who was likely 
to try to distract public attention from home 
affairs, atid increase business uncertainty, by 
complications with 
probably not receive it; that any one whose per 
sonal character was assailable, or surrounded 
by ‘‘scandals,” would probably not receive it 
Now, these are not a€saults on anybody 
They are homely and useful truths. The way 
to turn them to account is to look ro 
candidates who are not open to these 
jections. There are in the Republican 
party at least twenty or thirty conspicuous 
men to whom no rational person would ob 
ject if nominated by the party. ‘So that there 
is really no difficulty in the situation, 
such as the friends of 
make for themselves. And from this diffi 
culty no study of the Independent vote in 
New York will deliver them. That 
is very like the ‘strong calm Angel” 
Huxley describes as playing tt 


foreign Powers, would 


for 


Ind 


ob 


ex 


one candidate 


vote 
whom 
game of 


life with us from behind a curtain, and who, 


sue 


rather we should win than 
lose, always exacts remorsele ssly the conse 
quences of our mistakes. We tind 
out how but woe to the poli 
tician it had no strength 
at all. 


though he would 


cannot 
stropg it 1s, 
who if 


acts as 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN ENGLAND. 


A FEW weeks ago the University of Oxford 
did for women what Cambridge had already 
done, in admitting them to the examinations 


for honors in 


history, classics ili i 
and science, on precisely the same , 
men. The concess Was made very \ 
and after much agitath S vea 
Oxford agreed i UNAM wom ana 
give them ‘certificates {f proficiency 
though the examination papers may have 
as dificult as those 1 tlre 
cutes did noi carry t! SMI Weight 
public as degrees would hav ton I 
Were A sec irate thin, th vu w“ 
people had no means of estimat l 
Were, IC appeared by the la sus 
women in Great Britain and 1 sod 
their living as teachers, 1 il ’ 
degree is of the highest IN porkanes lt { \ 
secures to those holding if imm 
ment, but higher pay than is obtalua 
others. This fact was establis! early 


by the experiment atthe Newnham and Girt 


Colleges at Cambridg 


which the University opened its 
twelve years ago The graduat ive alw 
t hyo ed ere pu nea : vantages 
situations either as s acl s 
eTOesses l th t \ . is 
creasingly ditticult for w 
sort of University certiticnt 
the well-paid places 

In ISSL Cam hrew \ 
tions by adn w ] 
honor examina s clas 
tices. Oxford has slowe l ( 
yall composed { tM 
Arts, agreed the a ss 
but its decisi is s ( 
vocation ~ which bas the last w 
ernment ¢ Univ via Convo 
is) mad } t a . M.A j 
higher degrees, wherever . \ 
large number of these are ry « \ 
of whose hostility to classical a ema 
tical Women dreadtul stories we | 
spite of everything the womet the 29th 
carried the aay Convocat voted | i 
heavy majority to let them in tor he 
Now they can get as much out of the Unive 


sity inthe way of testimonials as the men « 
It is worth men that the reXal ‘ 
tions in the English universities are the 
portant thing, asa feather in the cay] Phe 
degree simply, without honors, amounts 
very little as a sign of anything but residence 


and success in an examination which only the 

most stupid or idle tind too much for them 
Of fight 

of the 


many of whom seem to sce in 


course, a Valiant against the 


change was made by some older men, 
it the Bpproa h 
ing end of a world in which at best they never 
found much comfort or satisfaction, One of 
the Oxford ** Dons,” who has been interviewed 
on the subject by the Pa/ 


Vall 
it as his 


‘matrimony is at the 
bottom of the whole thing.” Whien the 


were not allowed to marry, he says, they were 


(razette, Fives 
opinion that 
Fellows 


content with the incomes they got from teach 
ing men. Now they are mostly married and 
find it difficult to 
no more money than ever is to be made out 
of the 


in that they can increase their means, 


make ends meet, and as 


men, it is only by letting the women 
On 
the other hand, the women who will come to 
Oxford to study will do so, he is satisfied, 
with the view of marrying either their teach- 
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ers or fellow-students. So that to him the move- 
ment is simply the conversion of an ancient 
and honored seat of learning into a vast matri- 
monial bureau. 

The well known Dean of Chichester, Dr. 
Burgon, a fighting man from his youth, comes 
out against it in the newspapers, somewhat in 
the Dr. Dix style. His main argument is that it 
will destroy ‘‘the unbounded deference with 
which Woman is now treated by Man,” and, 
what is worse, will ‘‘ unsex” her. What this 
means has never been clearly stated, but there 
is no doubt it is something very dreadful. It 
will, moreover, he says, corrupt the women 
by introducing them to “the filth of the old 
civilization” in the Greek and Roman classics. 
But, as a writer who answers him 


| 





remarkable fertility in the production of 
theories about both art and literature. 


| a commonplace to say that art and literature 


have become conscious in modern times—that 
is, that the painter or writer, musician or 
actor, does his work not merely in obedience 
to some internally perceived law of beauty or 
of harmony or of expression, but that he 
knows what the law is, and aims at pro- 


| ducing effects in accordance with it. 


in the | 


Daily News justly remarks, the vast army of | 


ill-equipped women, the 120,000 teachers, for 
example, who now have to fight the battle of 
life as best they can, care but little for ‘‘the 
unbounded deference” of Man. It does not 
give them their bread and butter,or help them 
to support their mothers or sisters. In fact, 
whenever anybody is pressed in England to 
say exactly what Woman, without the ad- 
vantages of wealth, or rank, or great beauty, 
gains by ‘‘ the unbounded deference” of Man, 
he is seldom able to produce anything but 
Man’s practice of opening the door for her 
when she leaves the room. 

It is melancholy, from one point of view, to 
think that the example of the English universi- 
ties —rich, conservative, time-bonored as they 
are, nurseries as they have been of some of the 
greatest men by sea and land of the mod- 
ern world, statesmen, scholars, and soldiers— 
should have no value whatever for our own 
university, Columbia College. But we may 
all well feel proud that she should be left 
now almost the sole guardian of the framework 
of modern society and of Woman’s place in 
nature. As long as Columbia stands firm, the 
final plunge of the weaker sex into vice 
and irreligion, the dissolution of the family 
bond, and what is, perhaps, more to be dread- 
ed than either, the degradation in their own 
eyes of the male undergraduates, will not take 
place. 


STAGE ILLUSION. 


Mr. Bovcrcavu.t,on Thursday afternoon, gave 
an interesting ‘‘ Conference” on the ‘“ Art of 
Acting,” in the course of which he said 
many interesting things, and made many 
suggestions likely to be of practical value to 
actors; but at the same time he does not, from 
the published reports, appear to have attempt- 
ed to answer what is to most people the most 
interesting question connected with the sub- 
ject—in what the art of acting consists. Any 
one who has followed the discussion to which 
the recent visit of Mr. Irving gave rise, 
must have noticed that the various estimates 
formed of his rank as actor depended in 
the last resort mainly on the theory of the | 
art held by the critic; and, at the same 
time, that the critics themselves had generally 
no clear idea of what their own theory was. 
This was certainly not because there is any 





lack of current theories about the drama, for 


the present age, if not remarkable for any- 
thing else, would still be memorable for its | 





In recent years, too, it has become more 
and more common for the development of 
art or literature to be given suddenly a new 
turn by a conscious critical effort. People 
have, in fact, fallen into a way of attracting 
public attention to new and startling perform- 
ances by advertising them in connection with 
a brand-new literary or artistic theory, which, 
as soon as it gains a name, is sure in a critical 
generation to have followers merely because 
itisatheory. The Romanticists, the Realists, 
the Impressionists, the Pre-Raphaelites, the 
foliowers of Wagner, the Naturalists, the 
admirers of Walt Whitman, have, apart from 
all question of the merits of the various 
theories, derived immense support from the 
fact that they had a theory to fall back 
upon. To take the last instance, nine-tenths 
of the readers of Whitman have been re- 
pelled, just as nine-tenths of the readers of 


It is | ference between the two periods is 


| act. 


Apart from the acting, then, the chief dif- 
that 
in such a play as “Phédre” we have a 
stage in which hardly any attempt is made at 
visible illusion—an interior that merely sug- 
gests, not represents, a room in a palace, 
at which one might look for hours without 
seeing anything before him but a scene in & 
theatre. Nor does this change from act to 
It remains the same nearly, if not en- 


| tirely, throughout the play, although in real 





Zola have been, by what they regard as in- | 


decency. 


To this, however, Whitman and | 


Zola have a reply—that in literature there | 


is no such thing as indecency or foulness, 
good or evil, but that all the novelist or poet 
bas to do is to tell what he has seen, or express 
whatever emotions arise within him. If he is 
a poet, these, however repulsive they may be, 
must be poetry, while, it they represent in 
narrative form any sort of life, howeyer de- 
graded, he must be a novelist. An objector who 
cannot overcome his disgust is therefore often 
reduced to silence, by the mere fact that he dis- 
likes to set up what he is assured is mere indi- 
vidual squeamishness of stomach against an 
everlasting theory of art. 

We might expect to find something of the 
same sort in the drama, and, unless we are 
much mistaken, a theory has taken hold of the 
stage in the last fifty years which has already 
neatly revolutionized it, and which bids fair 
to invert some of the most fundamental maxims 
of the dramatic art. Originally, like most 
theories, it represented a reaction. Realism 
was in France a protest against Roman- 
ticism and Classicism, and as a protest it was 
undoubtedly needed; but, transplanted into 
England, it has become one of the active 
principles of the modern drama, and has pro- 
duced consequences of a most startling sort. 
Meanwhile it has been seized upon in Ger- 
many by one of the greatest theorists of the 
day, and pushed toa point hardly dreamed of 
in England. 

To understand fully what Realism has done 
for the stage, we have only to compare, let us 
say, a French classical play, such as Sarah 
Bernhardt is accustomed to act in, with a 
Wagneriar opera like ‘‘ Lohengrin,” or “‘ Par- 
sifal,” or ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” It is not unfair to 
compare those operas with dramas, for it 


| must be remembered that Wagner’s pet theory 


| 





is that the stage should be used by the com- | 


poser exuctly as it would be by a dramatist, 


life it would be impossible without frequent 
change of scene for the action of ‘‘ Phédre” 
to take place. On the other hand, in the Wag- 
nerian opera-drama we have a stage in which 
ingenuity is racked to give us the closest 
imitation of the scene. If a room in a palace 
is to be given, the attempt is made to deceive 
us into believing that we see one before us. 
If the action takes place in astrect, the houses 
must not be mere fronts, but have substance 
and form ; if a procession occupies the stage, 
we are shown real chariots and live horses. In 
‘* Siegfried ” this realism bas been carried to the 
point of providing an apparently live dragon, 
and there is said to have been great difference 
of opinion in the audience as to whether the 
animal was a success as a ‘‘real dragon” or 


} not. 


We have taken Wagner as an illustration 
because he has carried his theories further 
than almost any one, but examples may be 
found nearer home. No actor who respects 
himself will, we believe, play ‘‘ Hamlet” 
unless the management provide ‘‘real” earth 
for the grave, and in the Shaksperian revival 
by Irving and others extraordinary pains are 
taken to secure what is called historical ac- 
curacy io ‘hecostumes. In ‘‘ Romeoanud Juliet” 
we believe there has been a grave discussion 
as to whetber in one of the scenes realism does 
not require Romeo to appear in a night-gown; 
and everybody remembers the great display of 
realistic French and English soldiery in Henry 
V.,which the management so handsomely pro- 
vides. Shakspere, who had never heard of 
Realisin, adopted a very simple device to eke 
out the want of ‘‘supes,” the terrible lack of a 
real army, by letting Rumor bid the audience 
imagine one, in some very practical and busi- 
ness-like lines, which contain, perhaps, the 
best criticism of stage-illusion in the lan- 
guage : 


**—_can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France’ Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 
OU, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million; 
Ané let us ciphers to this great accompt 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdie ot these walls 
Are pow confin'’d two migbty monarchies, 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make a puissance ; 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth: 
a your thoughts that now must deck our 
1ngs, 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.”’ 


Shakspere was a manager, and he under- 
stood his audiences as well as any manager 
who has appeared since his time. Now, let 
us imagine a modern manager making this 
sort of appeal to the imagination of the critic, 
It is safe to say that the critic would turn a 
deaf ear to his entreaty, Haw absurd, he 
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would say, for a manager bringing out a new 
play like this, full of sensational battle busi- 
ness, to ask us to come here and imagine the 
soldiers and horses! If his treasury is so 
empty that he cannot engage a respectable 
force, he ought either to close bis theatre 
or to give some piece requiring less expendi- 
ture. 

The fact is that the tendency of the modern 
stage is to produce a wholly new theory of 
the dramatic art, which may be called the 
materialistic, as opposed to the old 1magina- 
tive theory, evidently prevalent in Shakspere’s 
time. It is that the curious feeling called 
stage illuston—the touch of nature that makes 
us kindle into sympathy, or emotion, or 
humor, the reality which blinds us for the 
moment to the fact that the whole spectacle is a 
puppet show—is produced by the exactness 
with which the scenery and costumes are pre- 
sented to the eye; that illusion is a mechanical 
matter ; that such means will accomplish for 
our imagination exactly what Shakespere insist- 
ed that our imagination, under the influence of 
the acting,ought to accomplish for them. The 
importance of the difference can hardly be 
overestimated. If the imagination is touch- 
ed primarily by the scenery and the costumes, 


then managers and critics are perfectly 
right in lavishing their attention on them. 


If, on the contrary, what suddenly gives the 
air of reality to the whole the 
ability of the actar to simulate real emo 
tion by the voice and eye and gesture, if 
through this appeal to our feelings the imagi- 
nation deceives the eye itself, then criticism 
of the dramatic art ought to be directed to a 


scene is 


consideration of such questions as whether an 
who undertakes to grief 
really makes us grieve with her, or whether 
we are chiefly interested in is the 
cut and material of ber dress; not whether 
Shylock is dressed exactly like an aged Jew, 
but whether the tones of his voice, his looks 
and gestures represent the ideas and emotions 
conveyed inthe words of the part. If excel- 
lence in dramatic art depends primanly on 
the acting, then it does not depend on the 
scenery, and in this respect the French have a 
great advantage over us—that they still have 
a school from which dependence upon scenery 
is rigidly excluded. 


actress simulate 


what 


RESULTS OF THE WAGNER CONCERTS, 


Mr. CHARLES E. LOCKE, projector and manager 
of the recent Wagner concerts, and Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas have every reason to te satisfied 
with the financial! and artistic success of these 
concerts, which bas been greater than any one 
had anticipated, and which is perhaps without 
precedent in this country when it is borne in 
mind that the highest artistic standard alone 
was considered in every detail. The very best 
local and foreign talent that could bave been se- 
cured for this special purpose was employed,and, 
notwithstanding the great disadvantages result. 
ing from the absence of scenery and action, and 
the unfavorable acoustic properties of the hall, it 
must be said that never before has such a good op- 
portupity been given American audiences to un- 
derstand the real significance of Wagner's art. 
work. However much a concert performance of 
his dramatic music may offend against Wag- 
ner’s principles, it is far better to hear such 
superb interpretations of his works as sere 


= i 

he Nation. 
given at the Metropolitan concerts than to en 
dure the parodies of ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘“ Wal 
kiire” that have been inflicted on us by Italian 
and special opera companies. Most of the selec- 
tions given had been heard before, but the love 
duos from “Tristan” and “Siegfried,” the 
“Story of Siegfried’s Life,” and tne scene be 
tween Siegfried and the Rhine maidens from 
the third act of ‘‘Gétterdimmerung,” Aun- 
dry’s Solicitations from ** Parsifal,” and Briinn 
hilde’s Supplication from ‘ Die Walk&ire’ 
fully equivalent to novelties. of the 
concerts bore witness to Mr. [homas’s skill in 
managing large forces and in programme making, 
as, for instance, at the first concert, where the 
story of Siegfried and Briinnhilde was told with 
out interruption by connecting the third act of 
“Die Walkiire ” with the third of ** Siegfried’ 
or at the fifth concert, where * Lohengrin’ 
and ‘ Parsifal” were brought together as being 
closely related in subject, but widely different 
in style, thus illustrating (in an imperfect man 
ner, necessarily) the development of Wagner's 
genius. To those familar with all the music 
dramas of Wagner the most interesting selec 
tions were those from * lristan,” ‘* Siegfried, 
and “Gotterdimmerung,” while the majority of 
the audience doubtless preferred the excerpts 
from ‘‘Lohengrip,” “Tannhiiuser,” ‘* Meister 
singer,” “ Hollander,” and ** Walkiire.” The least 
interesting of the concerts was that given on 
Friday, which, however, attracted the 


were 


Each one 


largest 


| audience, owing to the immense popularity of 


‘* Lohengrin ” and the addition of Mme. Nilsson 
to the Wagner singers. 

At the first five concerts, extracts from all of 
Wagner's operas and dramas were given except 
from “ Rienzi” and * Rheingold.” The 
concert, on Saturday afternoon, was wholly de 
voted to * Roeingold”’ and ‘*‘ Die Walkiise,” so 
that, in the whole . 
neglected. Saturday's concert was perbaps the 
greatest popular success of all, for the Walbalila 
and Rhinedaughters’ music, and the impassioned 
strains of ‘‘ Die Walkiire " areamong the favo 
rite pieces in our concert halls. 
the Bayreuth festival in IS76 bave we heard the 
trio of the Khine daughters sung with such ad 
mirable purity and splendid effect as on this ox 
casion by Miss Emma Juch, Mrs. A. Hartdegen. 
and Miss Emily Winaot. Mr. Toedt was not 
equal to bis task in so large a ball, and ‘ Loge's 
Tidings,” therefore, did not make the customary 
impression, while the ** Rainbow Scene“ and the 
“ Maidens’ Lament” provoked storms of ap 
plause, asdid alltbe ‘‘Walkiire” selections, at the 
close of which Mr. Thomas and the Vienna sing 
ers were repeatedly called out and greeted with 
applause, cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs 

In reviewing these concerts there are three 
points that deserve special attention. The first 
is the intelligent and retined quality of the au 
diences, and the evident determination on all 
sides to learn to enjoy, in those cases where such 
enjoyment did not lie on the surface but re 
quired special attention and study. 
ago, no doubt, a majority of 
would bave left the house before the conclusion 
of the long “ Parsifal”™ selections, which may 
well have been somewhat tedious on account 
of the absence of scenery and the unfavorable 
acoustics, But Friday's audience remained to 
the end, doubtless from a conviction that ata 
second hearing light would be thrown on much 
that at first seemed onscure. They bad read the 
enthusiastic letters of Bayreuth pilgrims, and 
were bound, if possible, to share in their plea- 
sure. This marks a great advance in culture 
over the disposition formerly shown to decry 
everything as chaotic and unintelligible which 
did not please at first bearing. 

Les: gratifying is the second lesson taught by 


last 


series, ‘‘ Rievzi” alone was 


Never since 


Some vears 


the audience 
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the festival—the couclus! that the Metrop li 


1 
tan Opera-bouse is unfit for concerc purposes 


Here was an orchestra of 14) musicrans, a chorus 


of (0 or 700, three Wagner specialists who have 


Voices of extraordinary power and volame, and 
music of greater sonority and mchness than has 
ever been written by any other mposer, and 


yetthe result was less favorable than it would 





bave been in any other hallin this city with half 
of these forces. These concerts are the first and 
probabiv the last that will ever be giver this 
house, unless it is remodelled; and tt tt ‘ 
monle Soctety w 1 simy its ! V 
moving to the Metro, tar Except in passages 
where the brass is freely emploved, the music at 
these concerts appeale ito the mnte 
than to the feelings, wt as ' 
ditions, it is) the fr KS pre v tha 
Wagner's music appeals tf Is was shown at 
col rt given 1 iy KIN wil hs i 
audience + | tel { ent siast t tw 
Witnessed in that ty 

But bv far the ‘ result , 
Wacner erts is it has venir 
sands the x fa ¥ art, w 
liffers from the sty is ‘ at { < 
from ive poetry It cannot be d i that 
three Vienna singers, Ve TO superiors 
this new stvle. bay 

ther v alists. Herr Wink inn's lower 

ire not as sor s us t . 
Materpa has ar sional tt ard He 
SCcaria os a t letiev f sip, t t 
th gh w i ‘ . 
yperaat \ nan i t “ \ 
ol sang a fails I = i 4 s 1 
the exXpiat t nea ims 
t . ers al i i ’ ‘ 
Wagner taught the t t at ‘ 1 
are as . SON, 
thev Wwe 2 s 4 \ a 
stinet - Py " ke ges es. and 
this way " m S ew k wt h 
i te t I sly t thes 
faults wer v t : stant. In e 
than thre bs of t work done by these 
s rs t t } Was 1 1 to 
suct ties wt s everyt g thev did 
We tl ghest a ation for the 
unpre ented . ness of « nelation, pas 
s ate fervor, ar te xent phrasing 

Itisimportant to bear in i that for some of 
t r utterar s \ i not seem sweet and 
beautiful the v slists were not to blame 
Wagner atcbes sweet sentiments only with 
sweet sou s, and harsh sent ents with harsh 
hd i s = h it I i bad f ifs . not 
in place in th I thall, where the beautiful 
' d predominate, whereas in the drama the 
beautiful must often vield to the crand, ternble 
and awe spiring, t inery and dissonant pas 
sons The part of the wicked A/hench, for in 
sta , in Saturday's concert must have sorely 
} led many of the hearers. Mr. Kemmertz 
lid not sing it particularily we but even if he 
had, it would not bave pleased those who think 
thet all vocal music should be beautiful, In 
the drama we are all sufficiently educated 
to resist the tendency to thrash the ‘ vil 
lain f the play, and we applaud him if he 
acts his wicked part well; but in the music 
irama this point is not so clearly understood as 
vet. The following extract from Wagner's re 
view of the Bayreuth Festival (* Gesammelte 


Schriften,’ vol. x., p. 155) will make it clear, and 


may appropriately close this article : 


“To the present day I am astonished that the 
performarce of Kar] Hill as Al/berich was far 
from being appreciated at its full and eminent 
value. This exoerience confirmed my of 
the ordinary judgment of our public, in so 
far as it always depeuds more on ethical than 
og artistic impressions, Lbe fact that Hall so 


View 





completely performed tbe task which I urgent- 
ly pressed on him, namely, to avoid every 
accent of kindly feeling (otherwise so natural to 
him), and to show only eagerness, greed, 
hatred, anger, 
visible spectre be must only whisper 
the fact, I say, that this remarkably gifted 
artist berein gave a characteristic performance of 
precminent mastery, such as has never before 
been seen iu the province of the drama, was 
overlooked, on account of the unpleasant im 
pression which an evil spirit, for instance, 
makes on the hearers when some one tells a fairy 
story.” 


THE LATE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN 
EGYPT. 
Carro, April 22, 1884. 

EVENTS just now move so rapidly in Egypt, 
that before these lines appear in print it is 
probable the acute crises of the past fortnight 
will be scarcely remembered. Nevertheless, 
they are so illustrative of the permanent ob- 
stacles t» good government here, that they are 
worth while examining with some precision in 
order to understand the solutions which the fu- 
ture may have in store, 

In a previous letter I have had to draw atten- 
tion to the radical opposition of the two theories 
of Egyptian government of which, till witbin a 
few days ago, Sir Benson Maxwell and Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd were the representative cham- 
pions. These two theories may be styled, for 
the moment, the judicial and the administra- 
tive. According to the judicial theory, the new 
quasi-French Codes, the French Procedure, and 
the judicial staff, with Sir Benson Maxwell him- 
self at its head as Procureur Général, were to 
supersede all the ancieot administrative and ju 
dicial authorities, and to subordinate to them- 
selves all the most modern admunpistrative au- 
thority represented by tbe centralized gendarme- 
rie and police under the Minister of the Interior, 
or, rather, his ** Under Secretary,” Mr, Clifford 
Lloyd. The ‘* administrative” theory of Egyp- 
tian government reverses this relationship so far 
as all the lower departments of judicial machin- 
ery are concerned. The first stages of the in- 
vestigation of crime are to be taken away from 
the juge d’instruction, and either restored to the 
mudir or retained in the hands of tbe central- 
ized police, who are English inspectors. The 
mudirs are to be revitalized and invested with 
a considerable amount of independent magiste- 
rial power, always under the strict supervision 
of the Minister of the Interior, but with only a 
remote responsibility to courts of justice. If 
legal help is needed, that help is supplied, as 
required, by the Procureur-Général ; but the 
niudirs, the police, or the Ministry of the In- 
terior are to dispose of it, control it, or dispense 
with it, as one or other or allof them jointly 
think best, the Procureur-Général and the c ourts 
of justice having nothing tosay in the matter. 

There seemed, for avery brief interval, at one 
time a prospect that Sir Benson Maxwell and 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd would have made up their dif- 
ference, and a scheme was, indeed, on the tapis, 
which was accepted by both of them, by which 
the juge d'instruction was abolished and the 
mudir had a legal assessor assigned bim by the 
Procureur-Général, the two sitting as magistrates 
having codrdinate jurisdiction. But this was a 
concession extorted reluctantly from Sir Benson 
Maxwell, and nothing could have turned it into 
a working scheme but a sincere and earnest de- 
sire on the part of Nubar Pasha, the bead of the 
Government, to help the two Eoglish officials in 
their arduous task of codperation, and not to play 
one of them off against the otber. 

All at once, when these and other similar prob- 
lems of great intriosic difficulty, quite indepen- 
dently of all personal considerations, are still 


even then when as a scarcely | 
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pending, and when Mr. Clifford Lloyd is away 
at Alexandria, organizing the new municipality 
there, Nubar threatens resignation on the ground 
of the impossibiiity of bis further codperating 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd. How far the desire for 
resignation was real, or feigned as a ruse to force 
the band of England, or in order to render the 
tenure of his post by Mr, Clifford Lloyd an im- 
possibility, is matter of dispute and 1s of little 
importance elsewhere. Anyway, Mr Clifford 
Lloyd instantly returned from Alexandria, and 
things continued in a state of extreme tension 
for some days. Nubar’s position inclines, for the 
moment, to Sir Benson Maxwell’s side, so far as 
the opposition to Mr. Clifford Lloya’s intense sys- 
tem of centralization round the Ministry of the 
Interior is concerned. But Nubaralsois opposed 
to the annihilation of the arcient mudir as a 
local magnate, and thinks the work of reform in 
this direction has gone dangerously far. Indeed, 
there is a sense in which all three parties con- 
cerned are agreed that the mudiriate, reduced to 
impotency by the joint operation of Lord Duf- 
ferin’s constitutional, judicial, and constabulary 
reforms, must, to some extent, be rehabilitated. 
But Nubar flinches from the bold, imperious pro- 
cess dictated by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, by which 
half the mudirs are to be new men and to be 
subjected to the sharp control of the Ministry of 
the Interior and English inspectors of police. 
Nor, though for the n.oment Nubar is willing to 
pit Sir Benson Maxwell against Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, and is, by training and disposition, a 
favorer of French law and procedure, is be at 
heart very friendly to the severe system of legal 
responsibility to which Sir Benson Maxwell 
would subject the mudir as well as every other 
authority in Egypt. Nubar is said to be taking 
his stand on a ground in which he has Sir Benson 
Maxwell with him—that is, the decentralization 
of the police, with a view to placing them again 
under the local control of the mudir, and re- 
moving the administration of its prisons from 
the Ministry of the Interior to the Ministry of 
Justice. 

Ov the face of them, Nubar’s projects, which 
just now are undoubtedly in the ascendant, are 
vehemently reactionary. The worst sources of 
corruption and oppression in Egypt have been 
time out of mind the local despots, and bitherto 
almost the only beneficial form of English influ- 
ence has been directed to weakening or destroy- 
ing them. It may be that, through some per- 
sonal shortcomings, Sir Benson Maxwell has 
trusted too much to legal checks, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd to precipitate and arbitrary arrange- 
ments, Lord Dufferin to an English-managed 
constabulary and a written constitution. It is 
natural that the aggregate operation of all these 
efforts in the cause of decent government should 
have generated a stern and persistent opposition 
on the part of the hereditary governing class in 
Egypt. This class is pot Egyptian but Turkish, 
in the broad sense of the word—that is, coming 
from provinces of the Ottoman Empire other 
than Egypt. Nubar himself is Armenian and 
Christian, and some of the strongest elements 
of the class are Albanian. It is not so much the 
men at the top who are injuriously affected and 
outraged by the superseding of all the time-hon- 
ored authorities (because they have intelligence 
enough to be able to coéperate with Europeans, 
and, 1f loyal and trustworthy, are too valuable 
intermediaries to be dispensed with by any Eu- 
ropean Power in command of the country), but 
the dispossessed or discredited mudirs them- 
selves, as well as the younger aspirants to office 
of the “Effendi” class, sons and relatives of 
Ministers and ex: Ministers, and the whole hie- 
rarchy of routine officials baving little to hope 
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for from the predominance of an European | 


Power. Their whole avenir is cut off. A cen- 


tralized and economically managed administra- 
tion is injurious to their chances of employ- 
ment, while the policy which England, at all 
events, would pursue of raising up a purely na- 
tional party, hereditarily attached to the spil, 
and having no allegiance elsewhere, must tend 
to their gradual displacement. This party has 
among its members numerous persons who have 
passed some years, for educational purposes, in 
France. They have a good colloquial knowledge 
of the French language, and, so far as they 
know anything of the Western world, it is the 
French worid they alone know and care for. 
Hence this whole class go far to swell the disaf- 
fection against the English, and, at such a cri- 
sis as the present, form important allies to any 
recalcitrant Egyptian Minister in his battle 
with English reformers, 

The latest important news from England is 
that she is addressing a communication to 
the Powers which are parties to the Law of Li- 
quidation, and making a series of recommenda- 
tions of which the abolition of the present 
Egyptian army is one. Too much importance, 
however, cannot be attached to this announce- 
ment, for simultaneously Sir William Harcourt 
has been enforcing, in a speech delivered during 
the Easter recess, the inconveniences which 
would follow from an extension of English re- 
sponsibilities in Egypt. Furthermore, the last 
undulation of the political wave here has been 
in favor of Egyptian autonomy and against 
English interference. It is said that the com- 
promise on which Nubar Pashaand Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd both retain their stats is that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd is henceforth to confine his activity to 
such tasks as properly belong to an Egyptian 
Under-Secretary of State. If it is true, as it 
must be feared, that Nubar is bent upon undoing 
all that Mr. Clifford Lloyd bas done in the re- 
form of the Egyptian prisons, and is further de- 
vising how to subject afresh a localized police to 
the mudirs, it is simply undoing tbe only clear 
and unmistakable benefits which the English Gov- 
ernment has conferred on the country. Itseems 
impossible tu get Mr. Gladstone to understand 
that, while it is quite possible to administer 
Egypt in the sole interests of the inhabitants of 
the country, and by the use, mainly, of native 
instrumentality, it is not possible to do this 
without first overpowering all Turkish influences 
and counteracting Turkish modes of rule. Eng- 
land can do this—or France could and would. 

A. 


JOHN DE WITT. 
Paris, April 25, 1884, 

M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE-PONTALIs has just pub- 
lished two volumes on Jobn de Witt, the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. This work is his first 
historical effort. He was elected in 1871 Deputy 
of the Constituant Assembly, and was among 
the members of what was then called the Left 
Centre. Fora long time he followed the leader- 
ship of M. Thiers and became a Republican—a 
Conservative Republican—with many other Or- 
leanists, for he bad begun life as an Orleanist. 
Having lost his seat in the new Republican As- 
sembly which replaced MacMahon by M. Grévy, 
he returned slowly to the monarchical party, 
and, since the death of the Comte de Chambord, 
has become an advocate of constitutional mon- 
archy. For many years he had collected docu- 
ments on John de Witt, and we have now before 
us the result of his long work. He has used the 
documents preserved in the archives of the 
Hague, the public and private correspondence 
of the Grand Pensionary, the family papers pre- 
served by Mrs. Hoog and her son, who are the 
last direct heirs of John de Witt, the archives 
of Paris, the archives of Chantilly, where he 
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found the correspondence of Condé during the 
preparation of the war of 1692. 

The work of M. Lefévre-Pontalis begins with 
a picture of the Republic of the United Nether- 
lands, the chief traits of which are taken from 
the great work of Motley. The seventeen pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, once united against 
the tyranny of Spain, had not been consolidated 
into one single state. The Duke of Parma, by 
bis diplomacy and by his arms, had succeeded in 
severing from the Union Artois and Hainaut ; 
he bad, in fact, given existence to a Belgium 
separated from Holland. For many years 
Spain, and the Provinces united under the lead- 
ersbip of Orange, disputed wito each otber the 
possession of Brabant. By the treaty of Miin 
ster, Spain was obliged to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces : the little Re 
public had brought the great Empire to terms. 

In this new state an interval struggle bad begun 
between the republican and the monarcbical 
principle. The Princes of Orange considered 
themselves, and were considered by the people, 
the representatives and the natural defenders of 
the new liberties. The Stadtholders were not 
kings, but they bad the character of kings, in 
so far as they were not ordinary magistrates 
and their ioterests were entirely merged in the 
pational interests. Motley bas told us the his- 
tory of the first struggles of Whe Stadtholders 
against the States of Holland. William the 
Secoud attempted a real coup d’état, and among 
the deputies whom he arrested we find the name 
of De Witt. He failed, bowever, in bis designs, 
and his early death gave the power to his ene 
mies during the long minority of hisson. Are 
action against the monarcbical principle bidden 
in the function of the Stadtholder began; the 
great Assembly of 1651 gave tothe Republica 
new Constitution, organized the States-General, 
the municipal councils, and fixed the Hague as 
the seat of the States General, as well as of the 
States of Holland. Jobn de Witt was the son 
of the De Witt who had been thrown into prison 
by William the Second. He entered public life 
at a very early age, was chosen Pensionary of 
Dordrecht, and sent to the Constituant Assem- 
bly of 1651, and was among those who succeed- 
ed in reducing to obedience the towns which at- 
tempted to rise against the States General in 
favor of the young Prince of Orange. He show- 
ed so much energy in Zealand that he was re- 
warded with the title of Pensionary of Holland; 
at the age of eighteen he received the nickname 
of ‘‘the Wisdom of Holland.” 

His task, in the high post, was a difficult one, 
as be found the United Provinces engaged in a 
dangerous war with England, and the new Con- 
stitution was obnoxious to the powerful Orange 
party. Elected for five years only, but always 
eligible again, the Grand Pensionary of Holiand 
was the President as well as the Minister of the 
States. He directed all the debates, and all the 
interior affairs of the province were under his 
jurisdiction. He was almost the sole inspirer 
and director of foreign affairs; he conducted 
all the negotiations and wrote all the corre 
spondence with the Ministers. This diplomatic 
correspondence fills forty volumes (it has only 
been partly published, up to the year 160), 
John de Witt always had about him two pocket 
books, which are preserved in the archives of the 
Hague. One was the collection of the resolu- 
tions of the States of Holland and of the States- 
General which established the principal! attri- 
butions of the public powers ; the other showed 
him the state of the finances. He was method. 
ical in the extreme, and worked with constant 
diligence. An Ambassador once asked bim bow 


he could do so much, toough he spent the after- 
noon in the visits which his function imposed on 
He answered that he ate and drank with 


him, 





moderation ; that he went to bed early, without 
thinking any more of his affairs; that he rose 
early and worked at once, never doing but one 
thing at atime, and having for his maxim, ‘‘Age 
quod agis.” Somebody once wondered bow he 
could sleep so well amid so many preoccupa 
tions. ‘From my youth,” said be, “I have t 
so fortunate that, the moment wy feet enter my 
bed, ali care abandons my mind.” His wife, 
Wendela Bicker, who belonged to one of the 
first families of Amsterdam, was the type of 
the submissive and domestic housekeeper ; she 
was familiarly called “the good sheep.” At 
the aye of twenty-eight John de Witt had in 
spired several important statesmen witb great 
admiration ; 


een 


be hud his lieutenants, completely 
devoted to him and followiog bis directions al- 


most blindly. He owed his intluence to bis 
integrity, to his austerity, and to his firm 
less. 


The Orange party became very turbulent dur- 
ing the unfortunate war which the States bad 
to carry on by sea against England ; 
well was not anxious for peace, as he feared the 
reéstablisbment of the House of Orange, which 


and Crom 


was related by faunly ties to the descendants of 
Charles |. He did not consent to it till be felt 
assured that the of William Il. would 
not inherit the civil and military digoities of 
bis ancestors. The States were obliged to recog 
nize the maritime supremacy of England, to 


son 


consent to the limitation of their naval forces in 
British waters, and to accept many otber hu 
miliating conditions. The treaty of Westmin 
ster has sumetimes been criticised from an Eng 
lish point of view, but only by these who wished 
to make of the Uuited Netherlands a mere 
pendence of England; it was really very bumol 
ating for Holland, and De Witt’s only excuse in 
proposing it was the absolute necessity of peace 
The Orange party attacked the treaty bitterly 
By the act of exclusion of Orange, Holland had 
made herself dependent on a foreign P 
[The States of Holland had also usurped, dip 
matically, powers which, by the terms of the 
Constitution, only belonged to the States Gene 
ral. De Witt bad bought peace somewhat [ 
dearly ; be worked hard to make that peace ad 
vantageous to his country. The history of 
administration is given in the most minute di 
tails by M. Lefévre-Pontalis. 
with saying that after a few vears the United 
Provinces again regained wealth and influence 
in Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Prince of 
ing. During the dangerous war with England 
his party bad been very unruly, but De Witt 
succeeded in persuading bis country that a res 
toration of the nephew of Charles IL. would be 
@ great danger for the state. 
ration of Charles Il. he was obliged to change 
his language. Fortunately for him, the Orange 
party had no longer any direction. The young 


Wer, 


his 


[ content mvseif 


Orange was grow 


After the resto 


son of William Il. bad no powerful protectors ; 
but the province of Zealand was faithful to him, 
and he had secret or avowed friends in the Cal 
vinistic clergy of all the States. The mipisters 
of the Hague openly preacted on ingratitude, 
and imputed all tbe misfortunes of the country 
to its oblivion of the past services of the House 
of Orange. It 

young Prince shoul 


was felt by all that when the 
icome of age a restoration 
Wherever he went be was 
received with popular demonstrations. With- 
out any power, he bad already a court 

though be was only sixteen vears old. bis friends 
claimed for bim the post of Captain-General, or 
general of the cavalry. The Prince looked upon 
the States of Holland as usurpers of his natural 
autbority. In vain did De Witt separate him 
from those who lived with him and nursed his 


ambition; Orange concealed his anger, and 


would be possible. 


having 








learned the art of dissimulatior He aff i 
much deference for De Witt, who had ‘ 
himself bis tutor and panion, and gay 
self out as bis patron 
When Louis XIV. invaded the Spa N 
therlands, it became evident that States 
General were themselves snyger of 
inte conflict with France, and it beca thew 
sary to make preparations for it. De Witt was 
VelvV anxious that the vouvg 1 st iki t 
unite the powers of Stadtt ler t eof i 
tain-Geperal and of ra _w it ak 
(hese great offices in preat atric The States of 
Holland went even furtber, and a she 
pletely the dignity of Sta l 
cision Was embodied in an act w 4! 
name of Perpetual Edict > a8 ‘ { 
give tothe republican 4 } 4 
umpb Morte lat t lev 2 + 
Frepeb proverb The State DAg { ‘ 
suppression of an off “w les ’ \ 
the sentiments of the peo, Wi 
was being dis sed a d ty Was x 
binding of a book with a kr Wiat a 
you dog asked John de Witt, wt . i 
by bim lam trying what st 
parcoment 
De Witt tempered, so to speak, the I al 
Edict bv aformal promise tor ‘ 
the command of the troops of t t lie 
represented tothe young Prince that, as 
Was Dot In tbe States & sing “ i 
not look upon him as the futur " H 
the iT LDilcs { t ‘ = i.e t WAS . 
who did not d st ‘ \ ‘ 
of his father l l ‘ al t Ws t 
between the treaty aw Was i 
n England af i aus sa s { 
expedition, and ¢ l \ “ bad 
practically t t States ¢ era t 
Dbifers bet wee rat 1 Siw LT the repul 
| vhich a few vears bef WA s 
tress, seeitned Win the Ascen t. and he 
eves of ail foreign Powers John de Wott wa a 
real representative 
bis Dutch rey was ality tl =t 

experiment on the Continent of Iurope of pear 
hamentary government, and the famous ha f 
the Hague, which is still preserved with pious 
are, Was the cradle of hberty ; but the davs of 
parhamentary government were not yet ar 
rived. It was hardly possible when tbe limits 


of the European states 


nati 


Were not fixed, When 


their na existence bad hardly begun, to 


eXpect toat the powers f the States should be 





kept in an equilijrium which can only be pre 
served by the most elaborate constitutions, by 
toe wisdom of the people, and by the concur- 
rence of parties, which on some points must 
alwavs unite, though they may divide on all 
thers The House of Urange had remained io 
the imagination of the people as a personifica 
tion of a dearly-bought independence, and all 
the combinations of the States General could 
not undo what history itself had done. The 
struggle between Orange and De Witt was 


really a struggle between government by force 
and government by persuasion, and force had 


not finished its work in the Louw Countries, The 
person, the character, the virtues of Jobn de 
Witt cannot but inspire much sympathy ; but 


if we look at events from a philosophical point 
ask ourselves who best 
understood the situation of Holland—De Witt or 
Who did most to sec 
‘ Who judged best who were 


of view, we may well 


the Prince of Orange / ure 
its independence 
its natural allies and its natural enemies? M. 
Letévre Pontalis bas an open acd philosophical 
mind, and, though he bas a natural preference 
for the civic hero of his choice, be does full jus- 
tice to the Prince who was soon to play such an 
important part in the history of the world. 
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Jorrespondence. 

WHAT THE DEMOCRATS HAVE DONE. 
To THE EpiITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your facetious way, which your sub- 
scribers have ail learned to admire, you have 
spoken several times lately of Democratic inca- 
pacity and Democratic ardor for civil-service 
reform. Permit me to call attention to a few 
facts on the serious side of these subjects. With- 
out going back to ancient history or recalling 
how Harrison and Taylor, Lincoln and Grant 
followed the bad example of Andrew Jackson, 
let us speak of modern times 

The Federal Civil-Service Bill was introduced 
by Mr. Pendleton. A majority of Democrats in 
both houses voted for it. [It is now a law bind. 
ing on every citizen, and not a Democrat in 
either House of any note can be named who 
would vote for its repeal. Perhaps the same 
thing can be said of the Republicans. But the 
point is that the bill was supported by men of 
character and ability in both political parties, 
and that is the guarantee for its permanence. It 
is strictly analogous to an agreement on the part 
of a belligerent to abstain from the pillaging or 
sacking of captured cities, or any other enormity 
which was practised lopg ago, but which modern 
civilization revolts at. If either party to the 
contest resorted or proposed to resort to the 
plunder of office as a reward for successful party 
services, it is certain, in the nature of things, 
that the would, The civil-service re- 
formers who claim for the Republican party 
the sole credit of reform and seek to make it a 
party question, are really injuring the merit 
system. 

Take another illustration. After many years 
of partial exile from power in the State of New 
York, in 1883 the Governor and both branches 
of the Legislature were Democratic. This 
Legislature made the most pronounced civil- 
service reformer among its adherents (Mr. Cha- 
pin) Speaker. Without alteration, the Civil 
Bill recommended by the New York 
Association, was passed, and the Governor, in- 
stead of delaying, as be might, to sign the bill 
until it would be too late to appoint commis- 
sioners, signed it the moment it was received, 
immediately sent in bis nomipations to the 
Senate, and it thereby took effect a year sooner 
than otherwise it would. 

Mark the contrast in 1884. The amended bill 
by the New York Association 
was lost in the Republican Assembly, and it re- 
quired the most vigorous ¢ fforts to bring about its 
reconsideration. Then the spectacle was witness- 
ed of John J, O’Brien on the floor of the Assembly 
urging that the Police Department be exempted 
from the operation cf the bill, and threatening 
thatif this were not done the bill would be de- 
feated. Moved by these threats, some friends of 
the bill voted for the amendment O’Brien asked, 
and the Police Department was accordingly ex 
empted, leaving to the two Republican Commis- 
sioners that balf of the vast patronage of the 
department which the bill proposed would have 
taken from them as well as their Democratic 
The bill went to the Senate. and 
there a prominent Republican introduced and 
carried through another amendment exempting 
soldiers and sailors altogether from the opera 
tion of the bill. It was only by herculean ef- 
forts that this proposition was stricken out, and 
the bill restored to its original form. It does not 
follow that the Republican party as a party is 
opposed to civil service reform, but it does fol- 
low that many Republican politicians detest it, 
because it takes away their stock in trade, No 
doubt, Democratic politicians of the same stripe 
are equally opposed, no more and no Jess; but 


other 


Service 


recommended 


associates. 








the fact remains that when, for the first time in 
many years, the whole Government of New 
York passed into Democratic hands we had the 
first State Civil-Service Reform Bill. The same 
year similar measures failed to receive the sup- 
port of Republican Legislatures in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 

You speak of Democratic incapacity. Let us 
again turn to facts. This same Democratic Le- 
gislature of 1883 was by universal agreement the 
most honest and able Legislature that we have 
had for years, No man who has watched the 
contest over the railroad bills this winter can 
deuy that there has been more corruption in the 
present Legislature than has been witnessed since 
the days of Tweed and his Republican associates 
The same Democratic Legislature of 1883 put the 
building of the new Capitol on a business basis. 
That structure had dragged alovg for many 
years, with its patronage in the bands of one of 
those commissions which have been the usual 
result of Republican government since 1857. 
Democrats abolished the commission and put the 
management of the building in the hands of one 
person, to be appointed by the Governor. 
mediately an architect of skill and experience 
was selected, who carried this work on at less 
expense and with greater speed tban has been 
the case since the first stone was laid. 

Another instance. Up to the time of Gover- 
nor Tilden’s administration the prisons of the 
State had been a source of expense—a nest of 
patropage and corruption. Their government 
bad been in the hands of officers nominally elect- 
ed by the people—really selected by a political 
caucus. Governor Tilden was one of the first 
public men who had the courage to avow bis 
conviction that it was a detriment and nota 
benetit to the public that so many executive offi 
cers should be elected by the people. Governor 
Tilden advocated the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment which gave the appointment 
of a State Prison Inspector to the Governor. 


hed the administration, but whatever bas been 
done they have done. It was they who repealed 
the infamous Moiety Law. When the merchants 
of New York could get no help trom the Repub- 
lican Senators, they found in Bayard a defender 
and an advocate. It was they who put bides 
and quinine on the free list. It was the Demo- 
crats in the Senate who sent down to a Republi- 
can House, after the report of the Tanff Com- 
mission, a tariff bill which may fairly be con- 
sidered as a Democratic measure. It was man- 
gled and mutilated by the Republicans in Con- 
ference Committee and resulted in the present 
tariff. The Republican system of taxation 
simply carries out Mr. Boutwell’s small shop- 


| keeper policy of taxing the people enormously 


| a substitute for it. 


Im- | 


to basten the extinguishment of the national 
debt, forgetting that our whole national bank- 
ing system is based on the national debt, 
and that no man has yet ever suggested 
Yet no man can possibly 
think of going back to the banking chaos that 
existed before the war. Thus our financial sys- 
tem bas been rusbivg towards Niagara, and the 
tepublican managers have carried every pound 
of steam that the boiler would hold, and spread 
every inch of canvas to accelerate its speed. 

To sum up, is there one man in Congress ex- 
cept Edmunds whom tbe independent Republi- 
cans could cordially support? On the other side 
we may justly say that in Bayard, in Pendleton, 
in Carlisle, and in Morrison, we have statesmen 
of experience, of integrity, of broad views, and 
far-sighted policy, of any of whom the country 
might well be proud. 

We have been hampered by enemies in our 
own party who bavecombined with Kepublicans 
to binder every good work we have undertaken! 


| This is my last charge for the present against 


the Republican party: that their leaders bave 
always been ready to combine with tbe most 


| corrupt elements in the Democratic party, and 


Upon its adoption a Democratic Governor se- | 


lected from among the men in the State who had 
had experience in the management of public 
prisops a man who managed them with honesty 
and efficiency. Tbey ceased to be an expense to 
the State; their discipline was improved and 
their whole morale elevated. Then came a 
change of politics, and a Republican Governor 
displaced the Democratic Superintendent and 
appointed a man devoid of experience in prison 
discipline, but familiar with the management of 
the party macbine. 

The Roosevelt bills of this winter simply undo 
what Republican Legislatures bave done, and 
restore the government of the city to nearly the 
position in which it was before Albapy legisla- 
ters commenced to pass laws by which the pat- 
ronage of the city government would be se- 
cared, in part at least, for members of their own 
party. 

Again, one ol ject of political parties is to in- 
trust the management of political affairs to men 
of ability and integrity. There have been many 


such men in the Republican party in this State | 


since its organization. Who of them all since 
Governor Seward resigued his seat in the Senate 
has been sent there by his party? Who can 
name a single statesman among all the Republi- 
can Senators from New York since 1861? How 
do Blaine and Keifer compare with Carlisle, or 
even Randall? 

Can anything worse be said of a party than 
that its whole scheme of taxation is shaped to 
promote the pecuniary profit of a few individuals 
at the expense of many? Is not this true of the 


existing tariff? Have not you and the Times | 


said the same repeatedly? You complain that 
the Democrats have done nothing. They have 
not, it is true, done much, because they have not 





oppose, for the mere sake of temporary success, 
the most beneficial measures, Such a coalition 
in the ‘*‘brown-stone district” of New York so 
far forgot all sense of decency and morality as 
to elect in 1877 to the Senate of the State of 
New York a professed gambler, who bad made 
his living by the violation of law, and whose 
oply quarrel with his own party was that it 
would not give aim the power and influence that 


he thought his due. 


Tbe question [ desire to put now to every Re- 
publican who believes in tariff reform is tbis: 
How can you honestly support a party which 


| this year in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 


| and in allits national platforms since 1864, has 


| 


taken ground in favor of a high protective 
tariff, which has formulated and crystallized 
these platforms into legisiation, and which can- 
not point to one single measure of tariff reform 
which it has carried out?) Nominate if you will 
| an independent candidate, but do not any longer 
demoralize the public conscience by talking one 
way on the platform and in the editorial, and 
| voting the other way at the polls, 


DEMOCRAT, 
New York, May 12, 1884. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF TARIFF REFORM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sir: The failure of the Morrison bill destroys, 
it may be supposed, all hope of reduction in the 
tariff this year, and the only chance, small as 
it is, of diminishing the surplus revenue seems 
to lie in the worst of all possible methods, the 
removal of the excise upon whiskey and to- 
bacco. The failure of that bill also leaves the 
whole work to be done de novo; the labors of 
| the Tanff Commission and of this winter 

leaving absolutely no result unless in arousing a 

certain amount of popular indignation and de- 
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mand that something shall be done. Nor is 
anything determined as to who shall do it. As 
your Southern correspondent has well pointed 
out, neither the Democrats nor the Republicans 
are identified with any positive action, and you 
yourself admit that ‘‘ there are both Democratic 
protectionists and free-traders and Republican 
protectionists and free-traders.” Nor is there, 

gaip, any sign as to how the Presidential elec- 
tion is to affect this question. Undoubtedly the 
financial is the most important problem now be 
fore the country. Yet how does this element 
enter into the discussion of the personal candi- 
dacy of eitber Blaine or Arthur or Edmunds or 
Tilden? In fact, nearly all the discussion that 
I have seen turns upon the private history of 
these men. There is certainly some reason for 
this, inasmuch as, to all appearances, nove of 
them can bave mucb more influence in the set 
tlement of the question than any other of the 
fifty millions of the citizens of the United States. 

Still further, there seems to be no detinite ob 
jective pointin view. A free-trade league is all 
very well, but nobody can expect that we shall 
have auything like full free trade for many years 
to A moderate reduction 
in the tariff is very likely to result in an increase 
rather than a decrease of revenue, while any re 
duction which would materially decrease the 
revenue would be very likely, 
crease of imports, to affect the specie reserve 
upon which our whole system of banking and 
currency is based. In fact, our protective tariff 
bas been a large element in building up this sys 
tem, and the midden withdrawal of tbe barrier 
would involve grave danger of bringing on a 
financial crash and widespread ruin. If the 
tariff has also built up artificially a great many 
manufacturing and mining industries, the de 
cent regard for vested interests which ought to 
characterize a civilized government demands 
that they should be let down gradually. 
more a “ horizontal” tariff reduction recalls the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks which could not 
be broken when tied together, though they might 
all be if taken separately. 

The inference from all this is, that the tariff 
should be taken up in detail, those duties being 
tirst eliminated which neutralize each other, and 
other items being taken up Im succession, and 
thus a definite andcontinuous policy mwaintaiaed 
for a series of years. This can never be done by 
shifting and irresponsible committees of Con- 
gress, made up of local and frequently new rep- 
resentatives, taking up the subject afresh every 
year. It requires public, responsible, individual, 
and national leadership. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is the only man in the United States 
who can carry through a reasonable, consist- 
ent, and successful reform in the tariff. The 
history of such a reform in Great Britain 
conducted by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and extending over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is open to any one who cares to study 
it. The first effective step to such a reform in 
this country is the admission of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, charged with the conduct of the 
national tinances, and the representative of the 
nation against local and private interests, to the 
floor cf Congress and a share in public debate. 
The French say, Qui veut la fin veut les moy.- 
ens; but it seems as if, in this country, we 
could never think of anything but results, with- 
out any regard to the means of attaining to 


come. ‘horizontal’ 


by a large in 


(once 





them. G. B. 
Boston, May 12, 1884. 
INTEREST AND CIRCULATING CUR 


RENCY., 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: On page 374 (No. 983) you say, speaking 
of the gold export: 


“Tt has bad little effect upon the rates for 
money as yet— proof sufficient that the loss of it 
is not barmful to any legitimate interest. It 
will continus, undoubtedly, until the amount of 
loanable funds is reduced to the actual require 
ments Of business Nobody need alarmed 
about it until there is a marked rise in the rate 
of interest, and when this happens it will stop.” 


be 


Now, if the language quoted does not imply 
the truth of the popular notion that the rate of 
interest depends upon the abundance or scarcity 
of currency in circulation, I do not understand 
it. And cbis is not the 
language in your columus on this point which 
I could not reconcile with what 


first time I have seen 
l bave learned 
from the standard books on political economy 
Three or four vears ago | called y 
to the matter in a brief communication, and 
your reply was the least satisfactory thing that 
Il bave your With 
your kind permission I will state the question 


ur attention 


ever seen 1D columns 
as brieily as possible and ask you to try again 
The popular behef, then, is that the rate of 
interest the of 
Inflation low 
interest, and contraction (whether by exporting 


mainly volume 


depends upon 


currency in circuletion. makes 


guld or otherwise) makes high interest. 

In the recent tremendous contest with green 
backism, this doctrine seemed, at least bere in 
the West, to be the leading argument on that 
side. It was repeated in the press and on the 
stump, with endless iteration, that contraction 
the 


consigned to eternal 


would place borrowers at mercy of tl 


movney-lenders (who were 
to exact 


whatever rates they pleased for loans, Infla 


perdition), and would enable lenders 
tion, on the other hand, would give us low 
plenty of 
cheap,” just as plenty of hogs makes cheay 
pork. I need not call yi attention to the 
old fallacy 
**cheap money.” 

Now, this tf taught 
standard writers on political economy to regard 
fallacious. They utterly the 
potion that the rate of interest depends upon the 
amount of “ money” 
‘**money ” is meant whatever goes by that name 


inte 


rest: “money” would make it 


ur 
lurking in the ambiguous 


phrase 


all was vears ago by 


as totally reject 


in circulation, whether by 


or the precious metals exclusively According 
to their teacLing, if I read them rightly, con 
traction would 
would inflation 


not bigh 
cause low interest 
of inflation would, on the contrary. 


cause Interest, Dor 
The tendency 
be rather t& 
raise the rate of interest by impairing security. 
Lenders would be compelled to reimburse them 
selves for the robbery they would suffer by the 
degradation of the standard of value, by charg 
vid 
on the rate of interest 


ing higher interest. 


wi 


The exportation of g 
uld bave no more effect 
than the exportation of wheat, or pork, or cot 
ton, 
more than it, the amount of loanable funds is 
not reduced, it is rather increased by the expor 
tation of gold. For are not 
money. ** Loanable 


And if the gold goes to buy things we need 


‘loavable funds ° 
funds ” 
capital seekipg investment : 


pardon me, 


weans, | 
and it is, if you will 
the capital fallacy of political eco 
nomy to confound capital with money. The 
bulk of capital everywhere is wealth in some 

ther form Buildings, machinery, 
cattle, food, ships, rail 
pment—all these and many 
other things are capital, and it is for the use of 
these, and not of money, that interest is paid. 

In the operations of lending, money really cuts 
but an insignificant figure. It forms only a 
small part of the * loanable funds " at any time 
seeking investment. In the language and imagi- 
of merchants, brokers, bankers, and 
business men generally it is everything. They 
are perpetually talking of the ‘‘ money market,” 
the ‘value of money,” etc. But asa matter of 
fact, what is loaned is usually not mouey at all, 


SUPpose, 


than money. 


engines, toois, 


horses, 
roads and their equi 


nations 





but capital in some other form: and for the use 


of this, and not of money, interest is 1 ! 
Abundance of “ loanable funds,” orca; 
Ing investment, te s { ~ t rei 
rate of interest and Vice v “a 
dance of money is not an abunda 
able funds,” for “ loanal funds ‘ 
wider term than ‘‘ mone s Monev ts a part of 
the “‘loanable funds in tt mark ‘ 
shovels: and it seems t As Teas x 
pect high interest f the ex ‘ 

as) from the xportat g ! 
“loanable funds s 
and steam engines, and cat \ ; ‘ 
ploughs, and reapers, and t ‘ 
sary in their places as! \ 
we never hear bigt terest cf a 
scarcity of steam engines res 

Why is it that men whoa 
on every other sul t t 
as soon as they t k ‘ 
The way men’s ima, ‘ at " 
nated, their think \ i 
Ing turned fopsy v by 

vel! s word t .w 
ful psych ries 

1 have stated at s “ i ’ 
sclentitia } I Ss} 

never seen the sul) liscussead at any 

the Nu and tx i ‘ 

popular fallacy does ‘ 

s Mo.. May 8, [SS@ 

The { \ | 

exan ad XI v | ~ 
wick his work | 

published , \ . 

the rate of res 

by the ex at { ff 
stransitorv. |r herw . 
s vernel the 4 
and supply nal i \ . 
shape t exists i ¢ ’ ¢ 
exportation is tot ‘ ‘ wh 

natural rate This ex s j 
with observed facts. It is ! 
the paragraph which “HH tes frat - 
columns. Of cours i} vcan } rawn 
from the quantity of irredermahbl per er 
rencev afloat. since the increase of suc paper 
adds) nothing t he ay i 7 ae i 

The increase or decrease of gold is rea 
r decrease {cn th ind Ss ] if 
racter as mediur f excha instantly 
available for anv purpos« nstantly mar 
ketable—gives it a higher roa cvents 
earlier potency a fTect the rate of inte 
rest than any h commodity possesses 
since other comn s require to be sold 
and brought in actual use before they be 
come available for loans.—Ep. Nation 


THE SALE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: ‘‘ Many voung men who serve Congress 
men as you say Nation of 
April 10, ‘‘are said to be recompensed for their 
services wholly or chiefly by the gift of docu 
This statement, 80 seriously made, has 
created much amusement here, for all the cur 
rent documents which a Senator or Representa 
tive might bestow on a clerk w ot. bridge 
a week's board bill, sosmali a selling value 


secretaries,” in the 


ments.” 


nid y 
have 
these books. They are really valuable only as 
“remembrances” to constituents—and Con 


gressmen see to it that their allowances are wel! 
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distributed. I have not been able to discover 
an instance of a private secretary selling docu- 
ments. Anglim, the well-known dealer in sec- 
ond-hand books here, informs me that Senators 
never, and members rarely ever, dispose of the 
Government publications; and then only to ex- 


change them for other public documents of more | 


interest to their constituents. Congressmen 
from the city will trade agricultural for tariff 
reports; members of the present Congress, who 
have no allowance of the early volumes of the 
Official Records of the Rebellion (which were 
all appropriated by the Forty-Seventh Congress), 
will sometimes exchange a lot of minor publica- 
tions at Anglim’s for a set of this important 
work to present to some constituent; the Medi- 
cal and Surgical Records are obtained in like 
manner. I have been told, and by employees 
who should know, that a Congressman occasion- 
ally, failing of re“lection, will, in pique perhaps, 
put in the bands of a dealer all books remaining 
to him, rather than have any remain to his suc- 
cessor. 

But there is a wide difference in this practice 
between House and Senate, and as a Senator's 
secretary | must protest against the wholesale 
charge you make, Senators, in for six years 
and representing the State at large, have uses 
enough for their books beyond paying secreta- 
ries with them. And perhaps it has slipped 
your notice that all Senators now have secreta- 
ries at six dollars a day, whether chairmen of 
committees or not. 

CLEMENT CHASE. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WashiInaton, D.C., May 6, 1884. 


CLUB LAW. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the article on ‘‘Club Law,” in your 
issue of April 10, you do not mention the Ame- 
rican case of Evans vs. Tbe Philadelphia Club 
(50 Pa. St., 107), decided by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in 1865. The question raised 
was whether a member who, in an altercation 
within the walls of the club, struck a fellow- 
member, could be expelled. The Supreme Court 
said be could not, because the power to disfran- 
chise members for such offences had not been 
expressly given to the club by its charter. A 
member had an ownership in the property of 
the club, of which he could not be deprived ex- 
cept by express authority of law. In the ab- 
sence of a provision in the charter, it was a 
general rule that members could be expelled 
only on conviction in a court of justice of an 
infamous offence, or for committing some act 
against the society which tended to its destruc- 
tion or injury. The offence complained of, 
though disorderly, was directed more against 
the fellow-member than against the society, and 
was not alleged to have been habitual. The 
Court said also: 

“That the power of disfranchisement which 
does destroy the member's franchise must in 
general be conferred by statute.” 

‘That the power to make by-laws is incident- 
al to corporations, and generally expressly con- 
ferred by statute; but by-laws which vest in a 
majority the power of expulson for minor of- 
fences are in so far void, and courts of justice 
will not sustain expulsions under them.” 

It is very rarely that courts allow a man to be 
expelled from such societies except for gross 
misconduct. An “instance of an expulsion sus- 
tained by the courts is to be found in Common- 
wealth vs. Philanthropic Society (5 Binney, 486). 
The expelled member had presented to the so- 
ciety a physician's bill which he had altered 
from four dollars to forty.—Truly yours, 

8. G. F. 


PHILADELPALA, April 28, 1854, 





[The Evans case related to a Pennsylvania 
corporation, and was decided by an evenly 
divided court, and consequently can hardly 


relating to unincorporated clubs outside of 
Pennsylvania. Besides this it goes too far. 
A club in which the right of assault and bat- 
tery among the members is protected by law, 
would be an oddity anywhere.—Ep. NATION. | 


Notes. 


WE learn from the Boston Advertiser that a 
memorial of the life of the late George Fuller 
has been determined on, and that Mr. Howells 
has engaged to writeit. It will be copiously 
illustrated from the artist’s own works, and will 
be limited to 300 copies. The profits that may 
accrue are to go to Mrs. Fuller. 

The New Amsterdam Gazette of this city, a 
monthly journal exclusively devoted to things 
Dutch, calls attention to the movement making 
in Holland to present a testimonial to Prof. 
Nicholas Beets on the double occasion of his 
attaiping his seventieth birthday and relinquish- 
ing (by law) bis chair in the University of 
Utrecht. The venerable poet, it will be remem- 
bered, was among tbe honored guests at the re- 
cent tercentenary celebration of the founding of 
the University of Edinburgb. The Consul-Gen- 
eral of the Netherlands, at 47 Broad Street, will 
receive the contributions of American admirers 
of Beets who wish to joio in doing him honor. 

‘ Property and Progress’ is the title of a work 
by Mr. W. H. Mallock in reply to Henry George, 
which will be published by the Messrs, Putnam. 

Roberts Bros., Boston, bave in press a Cali- 
fornia story by Miss Maud Howe, entitled ‘The 
San Rosario Ranch’; an historical Japanese 
romance, ‘ The Usurper,’ by Judith Gautier, the 
daughter of Théophile, translated into English 
by Miss Abby L. Alger, daughter of the Rev. 
W. R. Alger—a double inheritance of literary 
talent; and ‘The Boston Cook. Book’ (a title not 
so alluring as the universality of ‘* Boston brown- 
bread” might warrant one to infer), by Mrs. D. 
A. Lincoln. 

8S. W. Green’s Son announces the immediate 
publication of ‘Amateur Photography,’ by D. J. 
Tapley. The book will be profusely illustrated. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will publish in 
July *A Method of English Composition,’ by 
Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft, of Brown Universi- 
ty; and, in December, a ‘Grammar of the Mid 
dle High German Language,’ with a reader and 
a glossary, by G. Theodore Dippold, Ph. D. 

Funk & Wagnalls will be the American pub- 
lishers of Dr. Robert Young’s ‘ Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament,’ including the 8,000 
changes in the Revised Version. 

Le Francais, after astruggle for existence in 
which it hasnever lowered its standard of excel- 
lence, at last succumbs to the fate of its prede- 
cessors. With the June number, according to 
the philosophic announcement of its editor, 


“— Encore une feuille qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparaft.” 





We were wrong in guessing that Dr. Coues 
penned the humorous description of Potomac 
rail-sbooting in the ‘ Avifauna Columbiana ’—it 
was his associate, Dr. Prentiss; and in predict- 
ing a temporary lull in the former’s activity on 
account of his approaching voyage to Europe. 
On the contrary, he expects before leaving to 
receive from the press of Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton, copies of the second edition of his ‘ Key to 
North American Birds,’ revised to date and en- 
tirely rewritten, and incorporating for the first 
time the author’s ‘ Field Ornithology,’ published 
ten years ago, The new ‘Key’ will contain 900 


| be regarded as of high authority in questions 





pages, against 361 of the old, and 562 cuts, 
agaiost 238, The whole work will form a com- 
plete incentive and guide to the pursuit of the 
science, theoretically and practically. 

The International Library Conference has 
been fixed for September 3-6, at Toronto. 

Archibald Forbes’s ‘Chinese Gordon’ is now 
procurable in still a third imprint, that of Har- 


| per & Bros., who have added it to the Franklin 


Square Library. 

The fourth edition pf the ‘Globe Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World’ (G. P. Putoam’s Sons) 
has been wholly renewed with the aid of the 
leading censuses which have been taken since 
the edition of 1878. The work, of English make, 
is a compact duodecimo, neatly printed, and 
furnished at the end with convenient maps by 
Bartholomew, of Edinburgh. The articles are 
extremely brief, but carefully prepared. In ad- 
dition to the pronunciation, the derivation of 
names is indicated in many cases. Complete- 
nessis not aimed at. Thus Beaufort, Cohoes, Du- 
luth, Seattle (to take American examples in 
which the pronunciation might seem perplex. 
ing), are not entered; and we have observed 
some other omissions, as of Cape May, which 
are less easily accounted for. There is aslip in 
bounding Massacbusetts on the South by Long 
Island; and Cohoes Falls (mentioned incidentally 
under Mohawk River) is printed Cahoes. But 
on the whole the work is meritorious as well as 
handy. 

The editor of the ‘Satchel Guide to Europe» 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has for its thirteenth 
edition only stereoty ped phrases by way of intro- 
duction. We shall be more particular, for it is 
evident on a cursory examination that the guide 
bas been made fitter for the satchel by paring 
down the margins ; that about two pages have 
been dropped witbout loss from the appendix ; 
and that three folding maps of Central Europe, 
Switzerland, and Paris bave been added t- the 
volume. All these are substantial improve- 
ments, 

The death of Chevalier Wikoff has prompted 
the publishers of his ‘ Reminiscences of an Idler’ 
to bring out a new edition of that work (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert). In the four years since its 
first appearance it will be found to bave acquired 
a fresh interest in consequence of the publication 
of the memoirs of Lord Lytton, whose wife was 
one of the numerous women in confidential rela- 
tions with the obliging Chevalier. Many of her 
letters to him are given in the concluding chap- 
ters. 

Alice Carey’s series of stories, filling two vol- 
umes, called ‘Clovernook; or, Recollections of 
Our Neighborhood in tbe West,’ just reprinted 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, seem to us no longer 
tolerable reading except as landmarks of the 
taste of another age. That age is symbolized 
either by Graham’s Magazine or Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Some phases of early Western life are 
no doubt recorded here with fidelity, but the 
writer’s art was unequal to the task of making 
them interesting as studies. The critics, she ac- 
knowledged, found her tales too sombre in tone, 
and such they will be found to-day. One feels, 
moreover, that she was too much the victim of 
her environment to view it objectively, and too 
little humorous to paint the sordid rural life to 
which she was accustomed otherwise than in 
depressing colors. 

Mr. Edward L. Anderson’s ‘Modern Horseman- 
sbip,’ though published in Edinburgh (David Dou- 
glas), is the work of an American, who adopts 
the general opinion of a bigh French authority 
when he says that ‘‘ every one who wishes to ex- 
cel in horsemansbip should study Baucher’s work 
as the fountain-head of all that is best in the 
art.” Mr, Anderson bas taken a step in advance, 
for while cordially endorsing the value of the 
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methods recommended by the standard authori- 
ties which he freely uses in writing his book, he 
presents @ nev method of teaching riding and 
training by means of twenty eight pictures, or 
figures, taken from the life by instantaneous 
photography. These pictures, together with six 
diagrams, are of great value, and cannot fail to 
departure from the usual 
course of instruction. The work is divided into 
two parts: first, riding; second, training. Each 
part seems to be carefully and conscientiously 
treated. Some of the author’s excellent sugges- 
tions deserve the thoughtful attertion of army 
officers as applicable to our cavalry. For the 
rest, Mr. Anderson is an advocate of the *‘ tlose- 
seat” (which is a characteristic of American 
cavalry), and of nearly all the essentials of good 
horsemanship, both in theory and practice, as 
taught and daily employed in the American ca- 
valry service. 

The nice paper, the beautiful print, the con- 
venient size, the accurate scholarship, and many 
other enticing characteristics of the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Series” of text-books have often been men 
tioned in these columns. The last specimen we 
have received is ‘Aristophanes: The Frogs, 
with Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. In some respects this is the best edition 
of a Greek play which has been published in the 
course of the series. In noticing some of the pre- 
vious volumes of the series, among others Mr. 
Jerram’s edition of the ‘Helena’ of Euripides, 
and also in reviewing some American editions, 
we censured the practice of referring to some 
other work for an explanation of a difficult pas- 
sage, and more especially the practice of refer 
ring to parallel passages, without quoting the 
words. In a review of Professor Seymour's 
‘Selected Odes of Piadar,’ we stated somewhat 
fully our objections to this kind of commentary, 
and mentioned among tbe excellencies of that 
work the scrupulousness with which were quoted 
the exact words of such passages as were thought 
likely to be advantageous to the student to com- 
pare. Whether or no our remarks have come to 
the notice of Mr. Merry, we of course cannot 
say, but certain it is that he has in a very 
marked manner avoided the fault. The number 
of illustrative and parallel passages cited is very 
large, but, so far as we have noticed, they are 
in all cases quoted with sufficient fulness to en- 
able the student to make the comparison without 
starting on a hunt for some other perhaps inac- 
cessible volume. There are some other defects 
of English editions of the classics for the use of 
students from which Mr. Merry’s work is free, 
but we have not space to enter into details. The 
index of proper names and words and phrases 
explained in the notes is more than ordinarily 
full. This edition of ‘The Frogs’ is appropri- 
ately bound in green. 

In a handsome octavo of 650 pp. (Macmillan & 
Co.), Mr. Alfred Daniell, M.A., Lecturer on 
Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh, 
has attempted to furnish ‘A Text-book of the 
Principles of Physics.’ In bis preface Mr. Daniell 
says his ‘‘aim has been to produce a work use- 
ful at once to the student cf medicine, the stu- 
dent of science, and the general reader.” In so 
far as regards the author’s attempt to give no 
undue prominence to the physiological aspects 
of the science of physics is concerned, it must 
be regarded as entirely successful. Thus, of the 
sixty-five pages devoted to “sound,” only six 
treat of ‘‘Tbe Human Ear,” and a considerable 
portion even of these could hardly with propri 
ety be omitted from any treatise on acoustics 
which made any pretensions to completeness. 
To those who bave neverstudied any of the more 
elementary treatises on physics, we do not think 
this work would prove satisfactory. Ass sum- 


encourage a new 


| 





mary of the principles of physics it is very com. 
plete, but the attempt to embrace so much witbin 
the limits of a single volume bas rendered neces 
sary a degree of condensation which makes it 
often read like an abridgment of a larger work 
or a syllabus of a course of lectures, But the 
work seems admirably adapted to the needs of 
a more the 
guidance of a competent professor. The nume 


mature class of students under 


rous problems inserted in the course of it are 
generally well chosen and will prove of great 
| advantage to those who have the patience 


and resolution to work them out. A biblogra 
phy is appended containing the titles, not only 
of the most important recent works on the vari 
ous branches of physics, but also of many in 
course of publication and of several ‘‘in press.” 
The index to the book is very full, and though 
we have consulted it many times, we hav: 
failed to find what we were looking for. 
Frederick Keppel sends us a delightful eteh 
ing by Peter Moran, ‘‘A Summer Afternoon ” 
cattle in a river scene, etched in an excellent 
style and with a picturesque subject. It is free 
from the delusions of artificial printing, and owes 
a by no means common brilliancy to honest use 
of the line, being in this respect an example to our 
increasingly numerous body of young etchers. 
A fault which is 
among the etchers of the day is the violation of 
the law of reflection, here shown chietly in the 


never 


almost universal, however, 


images of the cattle in the foreground, which 
are, for water so broken, far too distinct. In 
rippled water, all the lines tendiag to horizontal 
are in proportion to this tendency lost as form, 
while the vertical lines are conversely distinct, 
If the landscape painters would take the pains 
to study the reflections in water as carefully as 
they do the objects reflected, they would tind 
that, as Da Vinci says, speaking of reflections, 
‘* Man sees the object from one side, nature from 
the other.” 
is lost in light and shade, and insignificant in 
stature Mr. Moran 
make a *“‘ second state 
him out or giving him a better innings. 
either too much or too little. 

We note the appearance of the first number (for 
May) of the Americ Meteorological Journal, 
published monthly by W. H. Burr & Co., De 
troit, Michigan, and edited by Prof. M. W. Har 
rington. It is spirited and clear of purpose be 
yond the average of first numbers, and promises 
to attract the most In 
country, while not neglecting foreign phases of 
the science. Here will be found some cur 


The little herdsman in this etching 
would advantageously 
“of his plate by putting 

He Is 


m 


able collaboration the 
us par 
ticulars of thenew branch of underwriting atthe 
West—against cyclones and windstorms. Edi 
torial reterence is made at p. Sto a popular be 
lief, in the States adjoining the upper lakes 
“that bigh water in wells is propagated from 
the lakes southward, though slowly and at irre 

gular intervals.” 

Bulletin Astronomique is the name ef a new 
French periodical devi ted toastronomy and pub 
lished under the auspices of the Observatory of 
Paris, The appearance of the first two numbers 
augurs well forits success. It is designed pri 
marily for French astronomers, and consequent 
ly will doubtless be somewhat provincial in its 
character, but net to such an extent as to pre 
clude foreigners from being interested in its con 
tents. It will contain papers on theoretical as 
tronomy, and one of its most interesting features 
is the review of the contents of tbe prinaipal 
astronomical periodicals, English, German, and 
American. It will undoubtedly contain the most 
interesting part of the astronomical] section of the 
Comptes Rendus, and thus render much valua 
ble material more accessible. It is edited by M. 
Tisserand, with the assistance of MM. Callan- 
dreau, Bigourdan, and Radau, all of the Obser- 





vatory of Paris. Private enterprise, by the 


way, has recently fitted the National Olbeverva 
tory with a large and powerf instrument of a 
novel construction; the larger olwervatories bave 
laid out elaborate courses for instruction 


and the establishment of this it 


science 


to be considered as an index ofa new awak 

M. Janssen, Director of tt Ast ! 
Observatory at Meudon, near Paris, has re 
presented to the Washburn Observatory a 
Madison, Wis., a large photogray (tl 
glass, taken at bis olvervatory This g . 
noteworthy, not onlv from t fact that M 
Janssen bas been more successful than any ot 
person in researches ino selar photography 
also because this picture, with one ex 
the only specimen of M. Janssen’s bandiw k 
this country 

Professor Brachelli, Chief of t Sta : 


f the Austrian Ministry 


pearly completed the f 


Department 


merce, bas 


edition of his highly important ul 
‘Die Staaten Europa’s, a comprebensive w 
of comparative statistics wi t 
tion appeared in Is wt t rw , 
nineteen vears of ay und tl t 
Though forming but as \ ats 
exhaustively, in ten chapter fareasa 
lations, agricultural and n ve | 
commerce and oOmMmMubicatior ‘ at 
siastical affairs, government, ad stra 
ariny, the navy, and finances l s ha ‘ 
uecessary to add that the rev 1 stn i 
this work are twasred on the very ia ta st 
trustworthy data. The | f pul i 
like that of the former hitions, is B 
Brachelli’s ‘Statistical Ske f th Vs 
Hungarian Monarchy’ the oint! 
peared tu 18s 

The tifth and seventh volt sof Professor 
Rartoli’s valuable ‘Storna della Litteratura Ita 
hana’ heve been lately put fort! The life of 
Dante is the subject of the first of them, and 
effort is made by the suthor to separate e 
facts of Dante's career from the conjectures 
that have grown up about it, the evs it 
lectual life is to be nsidered in the sixth vol 
ume, not vet published. Petrarch’s life is the 
subject of the seventh volume, the features of 
his life and work being viewed in chronological 
order,under the captions Character; Mysticism 


Petrarch and the Papacy: Colas di Rienzi: Pe 


Italy, 


trarch, and the Empire: Petrarch, the 
Princes and Signori of Italy Petrarch and 
the Renaissance: Petrarch and Laura: The 
Friends and Followers of Petrarch. The Dante 
study, itis thought, will excite some opposition 


among students, the ideas expressed being in 


some instances destructive of prevalent opinions 


— Ge Redway has lately 


rge London) 
printed, under the editorship of Mr. 


re 
Richard 


Herne She phe rd, Poe's first book—‘ Tame rlane 
and Other Poems By a Bostonian. Boston, 
Calvin F. S. Thomas, 1827 of which no copy is 
known to exist in this country The edition, 


which is limited to one hundred numbers, is 
very prettily printed on Whatman paper and 
bound in thick vellum boards, so that it is by no 
means a reproduction of the original Boston 
which was distinguished by its mesn ap 
pearance. The text, however, has been carefully 
edited on the basis of the British Museum copy, 
and a list of emendations is given under the head 
of ‘‘Errata in Original Editiog,” the 
editor bas humorously in 


acknowledging his obligations to 


Issue 


in which 


been almost just 
Mr. Ingram, 
who once printed some of these poems in a ma. 
gazine article. There is no reason to doubt the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Shepherd’s version, not, 
withstanding Mr. Ingram’s irascible criticism of 


it, both before and after its publication; and 
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lovers of Poe in this country will be very glad 
to’ own, in so convenient and beautiful a form 
the’ boyish verses which, although some of them’ 
much revised, were included in his last edition, 
have been hitherto inaccessible to the public 
Students of poetic art, too, will find much of 
interest in the crude product of Poe’s genius, for 
no poet was ever developed more by art than 
was he. If Mr. Shepherd is encouraged to add 
to this volume, as he half promises to do, re- 
prints of Poe’s 1829 and 1831 editions, of each of 
which not more than half-a-dozen copies survive 
in America, the series, taken in connection with 
the 1845 edition, would furnish a very interest- 
ing illustration of the growth of a poet’s mind, 
and prove by 
much surer was Poe’s artistic sense 


the successive corrections how 
than bis 
original inspiration. 


—Dr. George Hand-Smith, an American resi- 
dent in London, has just opened there an exhi- 
bition of “endoliths,” which, if the inventor's 
claims for them prove well founded, are proba- 
bly destined to mark the beginning of a new 
epoch in decorative art These endoliths are 
paintings in marble, depending—to use bis own 
words—upon “the development, within the sub 
and below the surface of marble, of 
painting or designs in monochrome or color, 
whereby the art of painting is combined with 
the durability of sculpture.” Dr. Hand Smith 
states that, after long experiments, he bas suc- 


stance 


ceeded in discovering the principles of the move- | 


ment of molecules or atoms of color within mar- 
ble, ivory, or other dense substances, and in so 
controlling this movement as to induce designs 
in every variety of color to penetrate unchanged 
to the depth desired, and finally to become im- 
perishably combined with the stone. The actual 
penetration is proved by the fact that the de 
signs may be made upon the rough marble, and 
this afterward ground down and either polished 
or left with a dead surface. Even cross-sections 
of marble so treated may be cut off, and one or 
more duplicates thus produced. Most of the 
pictures in marble in the exhibition have been 
“driven in” to the depth of about three eighths 
of an inch, and several of those in ivory have 
penetrated so completely that it is impossible to 
tell upon which side they were originally paint 
ed. So far as the discoverer cares to make the 
details of bis process intelligible to outsiders, it 
seems to depend upon some aflinity between 


| 


the production of absolutely permanent paint- 
ings and decorations, Dr. Hand-Smith’s process 
opens up a wide field of possibWities in poly- 


| ecbromic architecture. It has also, of course | 


great value from acommercial point of view, 


but the discoverer intends to take no steps in | 


this direction until its position and worth as an 
adjunct to the fine arts have been fully deter- 
mined. 


—The American Oriental Society held its an- 


| nual meeting on the 7th inst. in Boston. Professor 


Whitney, of Yale, spoke of the life of Dr. S. 
Wells Williams, the President of the Society, 
calling to mind his eminent services as a pioneer 
in opening a knowledge of Chipva and the Chi- 
nese language to the Western world, and also his 
great usefulness to our country in the conduct of 


| its diplomatic relations with China, and espe 


oxides employed in the colors and the carbonate | 


of lime of the marble, the two combining under 
the influence of what be calls the “ differentia 
tion of heat” within his apparatus 
planation is not very clear, but the fact remains 
that he exhibits paintings of all kinds, portraits, 
lecorative designs, inscriptions, and simple co- 
loring, indisputably below the surface of mar- 


ble of all kinds and ivory, and that these cannot | 


be affected by anything applied to the surface, 
and can only be destroyed by grinding away 
the material itself. The discovery is attracting 
a good deal of attention from prominent Eng- 
lish artists, several of whom have promised to 
execute paintings on marble for Dr, Hand- 
Smith to render permanent by his process. The 
exhibition contains a bust of Carlyle by Mr. J. 
E. Boehm, R.A., which has received a tint of 
cream-color, to remove the coldness of pure 
white marble, and in which the 


tor. 
tion of his designs for the great dome of St. 


high-lights | 


have been chiselled white again by the sculp- | 
; | scholars through A 
There WS also a beautiful and effective sec- | - whens the world 


Paul’s by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., which fur- | 


nishes an admirable iltustration of the possi- | 


bilities of the new method, with which we un- 
derstand Mr. Poynter is so pleased that he in- 
tends to make considerable use of it in the work 
upoa which be is eugaged, Besides its value mm 





cially his agency in introducing the ‘toleration 
clause” into the treaty of 1858. Professor Jo- 
seph H. Thayer paid fitting tribute to the memo- 
ry of Dr. Ezra Abbot, whe was the Recording 
Secretary of the Society for about thirty years. 
A paper upon the Northern barbarians in ancient 
China, by President Martin, of Peking, was 
read to the Society. Professor Lyon, of Har- 
vard, gave an account of recent Assyriological 
publications, and Doctor Lehmann, of Baltimore, 
spoke upon certain phonetic changes in ancient 
Babylonian. Professor lsaac H. Hall discussed 
the Cypriote inscriptions,and also a roll in Phila- 
delpbia which came from the late Sbapira. It 
was claimed by Shapira and believed in Phila- 
delphia that the roll was a thousand years old; 
but Doctor Hall reduced the claim to two or three 
hundred years. Professor Lanman, of Harvard, 
read a paper on a passage in the Rigveda, and 
gave an account of a society in Calcutta for the 
printing and gratuitous distribution of the San- 
skrit classics. Professor Avery, of Bowdoin, gave 
the results of a detailed investigation of the unaug- 
mented verb-forms in the Vedas. Professor Whit- 
ney read a paper on the study of Sanskrit versus 
that of the Hindu grammarians, In this he showed 
the prime importance of studying the actual 
phenomena of the language, and not the Hindu 
statements respecting what the language ought 
to be: these statements are indeed worthy of 
being tested by the facts of actual usage, just as 
the Hindu astronomical works might be tested 
by the known facts of the science of astronomy 
of to-day; but they are in themselves of very 
subordinate importance when compared with the 
results of our own observations made in accord- 
ance with modern scientific methods. The elec- 


Tl | tion of officers occurred at this meeting. Pro- 
1e@ @xX- | 


fessor Whitney was chosen President in place of 
the late Doctor Williams, and Professor Lanman 
was made Corresponding Secretary in place of 
Professor Whitney. For over twenty-seven 
years the duties of Corresponding Secretary have 
been performed by Mr. Whitney with the ut- 
most fidelity and zeal. He has given freely to 
the Society bis time, learning, and literary labor. 
His contributions to volumes vi.-xii, of the 
Journal amount to more than those of all others 
combined, and include the great work on Hindu 
astronomy, the Taittiriya and Atharvan Prati 
cakhyas, the index to the Atharva-veda, and 
various important papers on Indian astronomy 
and caronology, and on phonetics. To him more 
than to any one else is due the high position 
which the S« ciety now enjoys among Oriental 


—Prof. Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, of the 
University of Leipzig, whom the unanimous 
opinion of learned Germany acknowledges as the 
highest authority in the field of Arabic scholar- 
ship, received an ovation on the 4th of March, 
the sixtieth anniversary of the day on which the 
institution whose Professor of Urieuta!l Lan- 





guages he has been for nearly fifty years, be- 
stowed on him the title of Doctor. The King of 
Saxony raised him to the dignity of Privy Coun- 
cillor. The little town on the Elbe where he was 
born in 1801; the gymnasium at Bautzen, which 
he entered in 1814; the German Oriental Seciety, 
of which he was one of the founders; the Saxon 
Academy of Sciences, of which he is one of the 
secretaries; the Orientalists of the Finnish Uni- 
versity at Helsingfors; and the University of 
Edinburgh showered congratulations upon him 
—the last-named institution sending him a di 
ploma as LL.D. Among the disciples who ap- 
peared before him was a young Turk, the hearer 
of his lectures on the Koran. Professor Fleiscber 
pumbers among his former disciples some of the 
most eminent Orientalists of Germany, and 
books of distinguished philologists containing 
additions from his pen are frequent. Thus, for 
instance, his supplemental notes to Levy’s 
* Neuhebriiisches und Chaldiiisches Wérterbuch 
iiber die Talmudim und Midraschim’ form a 
large portion of that extensive work. Among 
books dedicated to him we may mention Franz 
Delitzsch’s ‘ Jiidisch-Arabische Poesien aus Vor. 
mubhammedanischer Zeit,’ published as ‘‘a con- 
tribution to the celebration of bis jubilee” in 
1874, and ‘ Die Sprache der Kossiier,’ by Frie- 
drich Delitzsch (1884). Both father and son are 
Fleischer’s colleagues at the University of Leip- 
zig, and both express in their dedications a 
boundless reverence for him as their teacher, 
“ accipe quod tuum est,” says the famous He- 
braist (born in 1813), ‘*Over the vast domain of 
Arabic philology,” says the equally famous As- 
syriologist (boro in 185), *‘one man reigns an 
autocrat, of whom I pride myself on being a 
pupil.” And the autocrat of that domain, of 
which “ Persian and Turkish are dependencies,” 
continues to be active as teacher and learner in 
the eighty-fourth year of bis life. 


— M. Maspero has come back from his last of- 
ficial Nile trip, Miss Amelia B. Edwards reports 
in the Academy of April 26, “rich in new acqui- 
sitions for the Boolak Museum, and richer still 
is the yet untold wealth of one of the most ex- 
traordinary discoveries ever made on Egyptian 
soil.” Close to Ekbmim (the ancient Chemmis 
or Panopolis), on the right bank of the Nile, about 
130 miles below Thebes, he has discovered an en- 
tire necropolis, untouched by tomb-breakers, 
ancient or modern. It appears to belong to the 
Greek period, thougha Pharaonic substratum of 
interments may yet be disclosed, The sepul- 
cbres seem to be family vaults or catacombs, not 
isolated tombs, as elsewhere. M. Maspero had 
tive of the vaults opened, and in these he found 
about 120 perfectly preserved mummies, as he 
writes to Miss Edwards, and in the course of a 
few hours he recognized the existence of about 
a hundred other vaults, all inviolate (‘‘ une 
centaine d'autres puits encore vierges”). Sup- 
posing that the still unexamined portions of the 
necropolis have also been preserved intact, he 
calculates that the whole must contain five or six 
thousand mummies. Even if only a compara- 
tively small number of them should prove to be 
of value, as specimens or for the objects buried 
with them, the enthusiastic Honorary Secretary 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund expects the 
unearthed necropolis to yield “‘ more treasuresin 
the way of papyri, amulets, and jewels than 
have ever before been discovered.” Remember- 
ing that in tombs of this period papyri contain- 
ing fragments of Sappho, Anacreon, and other 
ancient poets have been found, sheeven indulges 
the hope of “‘ the discovery of some of the lost 
works of the cyclic and other Greek poets.” 
This, of course, is an ‘‘ interesting possibility,” 
but hardly more than that. In other fields of 
excavation, too, intetesting discuveries bere 
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been made. In the burial-fields of Sakkarah and 
Dashur, an inviolate tomb of Pepi I., of the sixth 
dynasty, was found in the beginning of April, 
containing three sarcophagi, and, among the 
funerary objects,seven little model boats. A fine 
golden necklace or collar, with clasps formed of 
hawks’ heads, is ameng the trophies. At the 
same time excavations are being vigorously 
carried on also in Lower Egypt, in ‘‘ the field of 
Zoan,” or San, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Flinders Petrie, on behalf of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund. A late numberof the London 
Times has a long account of the way that ex- 
plorer has begun his work, to which great ex- 
pectations are attached, but no find of impor- 
tance has as yet been reported. 


THE FLOWER OF QUAKERISM. 
James and Lucretia Mott. Life and Letters. 

Edited by their granddaughter, Anna Davis 

Hallowell. With portraits. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co, 1884. 

It goes hard with some women to sink their 
maiden name onmarrying. Lucretia Coffin had 
neither sentiment nor scruple in this particular. 
Her husband’s surname was at least as euphoni- 
ous as her own, whose signification, moreover, 
could have been little relished by oneso conspicu- 
ously tenacious of lifeasshe. On the other hand, 
while she, more than the heirof the Motts, gave 
lustre to the name of her adoption, this double 
biography shows that the reformatory tradition 
and example came rather from his side of the 
house than fromhers. His paternal grandfather 
and great-grandmother were early emancipators 
of their own slaves, while his maternal grand- 
father and namesake strictly abstained from the 
use of slave-labor products. There was greater 
cultivation, thoughtfulness, and gift of literary 
expression in the immediate ancestors of James 
Mott than in those of his wife, strongly marked 
as was the character of the Coffins and the 
Folgers (involving relationship with Benjamin 
Franklin). James Mott himself appears ina very 
favorable light in these pages, especially where 
he speaks for himself. His letters are full of good 
sense, and his style is emphatically the man— 
simple, frank, weighty. In 1815 the subject of 
slavery was already a concern to him ; in 1826 
he became an agent for Lundy’s Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, at tbe same time associat- 
ing himself with Friends who wished to procure 
free-labor products ; in 1830 or 1851 bis con- 
science compelled him to give up a flourishing 
business in cotton ; in 1833 he and his wife shared 
in the formation of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. On another side, we find him, asearly 
as 1820, criticising sharply the distinction made 
in the power of the men’s and women’s meetings 
for discipline in his Society, derived, as he sup- 
posed, “from an opinion prevalent with the 
‘people of the world,’ that a woman should not 
be suffered to speak in the church.” When di- 
vision arose in the Society, he was ready sooner 
than his wife to join the Hicksite wing. 

Once this step having been taken, Lucretia 
Mott resolutely refused to go further: she would 
not, in an epoch of come-outism, among Friends 
as among other denominations, cast off the Soci- 
ety in which she bad been reared, nor would 
she be cast out of it. Her *‘going out in the 
mixture,” as her philanthropic collaboration 
with abolition and other reformers was called, 
brought much persecution upon her from her 
Hicksite brethren in the Southern trade, and 
they would gladly have forced her withdrawal 
from the Select Meeting of Ministers and Elders; 
“but this would have constituted her an ‘ offend- 
er,’ and have rendered her liable to be ‘ dealt 
with’ and deposed as an acknowledged minis- 
ter. She was careful to give her opponents no 


legitimate cause of action against her, for she 
greatly desired to remain not only in the Soci 
ety, but as an ‘approved minister’in it.” It ts 
very probable that sbe clung to her ministry 
from considerations quite distinct from those 
which made separation from the Society repug 
nant to her, as, the force of old associations, the 
thinking it handsomer (in Emerson's phraseolo 
gy) to remain in the establishment better than 
the establishment, ete. She must have been 
} conscious of certain natural limitations which 
would have made her less conspicuous and less 
useful outside the Society; of certain advan 
tages within for gratifying two very strong pro 
pensities—the love of travel and of social inter 


course. Asa preacher she was far superior to 
the average of ber denomination, yet her speech 
was desultory, and, apart from her winning 
personality, would hardly have made her emi 
nent in any purely intellectual competition. 
She bad an acute but not an original mind, nor 
an orderly one. “Sbe thinks and reads much,” 
said an admiring friend, “ but does both without 
system.” In Dublin, Richard Webb, himself a 
Quaker (and by and by a come-outer), noticed 
that at the Royal Exchange, in 1s40, “her re 
marks were discursive: the anti-slavery entet 
prise, moral reform, temperance, and the pro 
motion of peace, were all touched upon, not for 
getting another of ber favorite themes, the ex 
altation of the moral and social condition of 
women.” This was perfectly characteristic, Mrs. 
Mott’s speeches consisting of a round of *' testi 
monies” bound together only by their relation 
inacommon morality, and by the beauty of 
her spirit shining through her delivery of them 
Her Quaker garb protected what was after all 
a Quaker deficiency from criticism, just as it 
saved her from violence when speaking against 
oppression in the border slave States, as she 
sometimes ventured to do: and just asit pro 
cured her invitations to speak before religi 
bodies which would bave been scandalized by a 
similar performance from a woman pot a fol 
lower of George Fox or Elias Hicks. 

It isincredible now to what length religious 


us 


bigotry went in pursuing James and Lucretia 
Mott as schismatics. Their journey to England 
to attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
in 1840—which was called and largely controlled 
by Friends—was anticipated by their Orth 

dox enemies on this side, who denounced them 
as pseudo Friends, and procured for them all 
sorts of indignities, with public and private dis 
ownment, among their narrow-minded English 
co-religionaries. Even the painter Haydcn, to 
whom, asa delegate to th» Convention, she sat 
for her portrait, *‘ found her out to bave infidel 
notions, and resolved at once, narrow minded or 
not, not to give her the prominent place I first 
intended,” reserving that ‘for a beautiful be 
liever in the divinity of Christ.” Elsewhere 
Mrs. Stanton tells how “on several occasions, 





| when we all met at social gatherings in London 
Elizabeth Fry studiously avoided being in the 
same apartment with Mrs. Mott,” and once, 
when driven to close quarters, prayed at ber 
very pointedly. But there is nothing in Mrs. 
Hallowell’s narrative that surpasses the refusal 
of a sectarian Quaker physician in Indiana to 
relieve Mrs. Mott, bis own guest, ofa severe at 
tack of neuralgia, alleging, *‘ Lucretia, I am go 
deeply afflicted by thy rebellious spirit that I do 
not feel that I can prescribe for thee.” 

Mrs. Mott ‘‘ got even” with Mrs. Fry at an an 
ti-slavery meeting in London from which, as 
from the World's Convention, female delegates 
were excluded, so far as to be what John Wool 
man would have called * shut up in the minis- 
try,” although seats of honor were provided for 
them onthe platform. ‘Elizabeth Fry,” wrote 

' Mrs. Mott in her journal, ‘‘ afterwards apolo- 









gized for her conspicuous seat. I told her it was 
just the seat she ight ¢t ecupy in a 

meeting, and there was no objection to it in this 
ne, ODly as showing the inconsistency of our < 
ponents.” We could wish more of such repar 
tees had been remembered, for Mrs. Mott was 


fairly prolific in them, and her asides 

public occasions had often all the pungeney of 
wit and the force of argument Thev were not 
always equally happy. Thus, her ‘* Aus land 


wife,” said in an undertone when Mayor Fox 
Philadelphia, had pronounced a certain 


man and wife,” which induced that worthy 





magistrate afterward to: ntl rad 
formula, was founded upor per al know 
ledge of the history of the obnoxious words 
They seemed to ber to imply that “the wife was 
a mere appendage, as she was probably regard 
when that formula first came into use wl 
asthe conjunction Is as innocent of oppress 
as Mignon’s idea of that heavenly ma 
where 
Sie frag ' Va \ 
Wasit ent of imy ty Buta fe Mra 
Mott was a precisian in languag artiv, w AY 
surmise, from having once been a scl tea 
and partiv frem the } ary caut f 
sect, 
The prevailing be f he Was { RK 
il, as her letters this v testify a 
lantly St leariy lov ead | AS 5 
life f Bla Whit relating the struggles of 
creed-b a ids toward the freed “ t 
she enjoved She f na Essave at Rey “ 
‘more interesting than any of your \ 
hailed the appearance of Buckle and of Cole 
aod eagerly absorbs bn Stua M sa t 
trapbv, ‘Literature a Dogma,’ ¢ Lag! 
f Asia There may be thought an excess of 
tters presenting this d lant phase of Mrs 
Mott's intellect ithe part at least of those wl 
iN sav aS Ss loes of Colens The introd 
tion interested us much, but not the examination 


having passed thr 


Butit sh 


ugh that period vears ago 

uld be remembered that letter-writing 

was not her forte, and that she wasnever Jess 

bappy or unrestrained than when writing even 
" i 


to her nearest relatives. Her proper stu 
mankind seen face to face For this not only 
her ministerial and philanth 


“4 


{ journeys, but 
her boundless hospitality at heme, gave her abun 
dant opportunities. The humorous side of these 
experiences is barely hinted at in this book. 


“On Sixth dav last, that windy, cold day, I 
i 1 of mv winter clothes to 
mend, saying to Maria that it was Heaven to be 
by ourselves to do as we pleased. We had not 
been seated long before she said, ‘ Look, mother, 


t down some 





bere comes company, with a carpet-bag." I bad 
only time to escape, with mv arms fullof quilted 
petticoat, etc., when - —and — - were ush 


ered in, We were in for it till the following 
Second-day, and it was a very pleasant visit if 


Ll 


we ha so much pleasu i 


Readers of Mrs. Child's Letters will recall Whit 
tier’s cc mical account of his ‘* losing ” unwelcome 
guests on the street. A similar experience (ex 
cept tbat Whittier could ‘‘ never lose a her”) is 
related on p. 355 

‘Our Yearly Meeting company began to come 
on Sixth-day: a forlorn Friend from ——, 
whose mind had been slightly affected, She 
preaches occasionally. . . Now she wanted 
to tind ———, who was her ‘first-cousin onc't re- 
moved,’ and she would ‘like to put up there, bui 
she must have a pilot.’ I was going up to —— 
—— 's some time that day, so, nothing loth, ! 
nade that time suit,and taking one of her band 
boxes myself, while she carned the other, we 
trudged forth, she with thick yellow moccasins 
on and two shawls, We reached Franklin St. 
after a while, and, cropping her at the door of 
her friend’s house, I turned quickly down the 
first street. 

We pass over much that might be quoted both 
from and concerning this venerated woman, and 
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come to the closing scene, when, in her wander- | 


ing, ‘‘ she thought she was attending her own fu- 
neral, and addressing those present.” As the 
sentences came from her lips they were written 
down: 

“If you resolve to follow the Lamb wherever 
you may be led, you will find alt the ways 
pleasant and the paths peace.” 

‘I feel no concern for those of my own fold, 
I believe they are well grounded.” 

“If an official ministers, let him know bis 
place.” 

“ Now thee lead, Maria, and the rest wil! fol- 
low. First, all of my own fold will go. Now 
follow as truth may open the way.” 

‘** Decorous, orderly, and in simplicity.” 

These last words were repeated many times, 
and in passing judgment upon this book as a 
literary production they occur to us as the most 
fitting with which to describe it. Mrs. Hallo- 
well’s editing is eminently sober, modest, dis- 
creet, successful in generalization, happy in de- 
scriptions, and full of insight into the main- 
springs of her grandparents’ characters. In her 
best vein is the chapter on the life at ‘ Road- 
side,” written, we may basure, con amore, and 
to the graphic truthfulness of which all can tes- 
tify who have ever visited that abode of good 
willto man. Add an irreproachable style, and 
an index. The result is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the Society of Friends, 
and of the leading reforms of the century, with 
which the names of James and Lucretia Mott 
are forever inseparably connected. Those, on 
the other hand, who, like a certain French 
school of economists, find in the records of fami- 
ly life the most fruitful suggestions for the ame- 
lioration of social evils, will be charmed with 
this relation of a Quaker household from which 
affection and reverence were never wanting, 
and in which public interests and activities 
were reconciled, in the most exemplary man- 
ner, with an exacting standard of domestic 
obligations. 


GRIMM’S ESSAYS, 
Fiinfzehn Essays. Von HermanGrimm. Ber 
lin. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


THE essay on Emerson, the first of this most inte- 
resting series, was written shortly after the death 
of our great thinker, and its appreciative tone 
and high estimation of Emerson’s writings and 
influence cannot fail to win the sympathy of 
American readers. ‘‘ Emerson desired that to 
his countrymen should remain the advantage of 
an unbiassed criticism of the Past,untrammelled 
by the transfer of European historical bur- 
thens.” Whether he was inspired by a feeling 
prevailing around him, or whether his teachings 
have become the mainspring of American lite- 
rary culture, is a question Grimm cannot deter- 
mine, Emerson’s essays tend to make man inde- 
pendent in thought and action; they invite him 
to self-examination, to seek his true vocation in 
life and to follow it. To the idealist he shows 
the results of practical labor; to the realist the 
beauty and usefulness of intellectual culture, 
and these lessons have borne rich fruit in various 
soils. Carlyle’s admiration of Emerson is well 
known. Tyndall’s words have been quoted fre- 





Among his own people his influence is para- 
mount. Our critic is struck with the clearness 
and simplicity with which New England profes- 
sors and students develop their theme, going to 
the point at once without superfluous allocu- 
tions. He also finds much to praise intbe func- 
tion of the daily press in bringing together 
‘those who have something to tell and those 
who wish to hear what is told.” This remark 
relates to the accounts in the daily papers at the 





time of the death of Longfellow and Emerson, 
and the mass of interesting detail they gave con- 
cerning both. 

Grimm became acquainted in early youth 
with Emerson’s writings, and describes the im- 
pression they made on him of deep understand- 
ing, of sympathetic contemplation of the world 
and just appreciation of past and present—an 
inward power no other shares with him. Na- 
ture seemed to have revealed her secrets to him, 
and there was no question one might not have 
asked him, feeling sure he must know all things. 
His thoughts, running in short oracular sen- 
tences, were like the verses of some never end- 
ing poem, the plan of which he would one day 
unfold. All this and much more Grimm tells 
us. In his own words: ‘‘ As the wind by night, 
passing through a wood or over a meadow, 
brings us the breath of trees and grasses and 
flowers we cannot see, Emerson envelops us 
with a feeling of things brought very near to 
us. This feeling of my own I now hear ex- 
pressed on all sides, as if all had felt thus from 
the beginning.” It is needless to follow our au- 
thor through the account of Emerson’s life, or 
to comment on the sketch of his works incor- 
porated in this article. 

‘*Fiorenza: Remarks on Certain Poems of 
Dante and Michael Angelo,” goes far to per- 
suade us that Dante and Michael Angelo, in 
several poems till now supposed to have been 
written to fair and cruel ladies, addressed the 
personification of their native city. Some critics 
have seen Philosophy or some unknown lady in 
Dante’s Canz, ix., beginning— 


**Cos) nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro.” 


Others, because the beloved is apostrophized as 
being of stone, have thought of Donna Pietra 
degli Scrovegni, a Paduan lady, to whem an- 
other poem is addressed. There is no doubt 
that the reproaches so liberally bestowed were 
merited by the poet’s ungrateful Florence. In 
the case of Michael Angelo, Grimm argues the 
point step by step so cleverly, bringing in fresh 
indications in evidence of his theory, that we 
cannot refuse to be convinced. The German 
rendering of several of Dante’s sonnets and of 
the above-cited canzone are very well done. 
They are transcribed by Grimm with great 
poetic freedom, and therefore do not lose the 
beauty and freshness generally wanting in 
translations. This article is full of interesting 
historical and biographical detail, and deserves 
to be carefully read and considered. 

The essay on Raphael’s “School of Athens” 
in the Vatican follows. Itis not light reading, 
nor have we space to examine our author's ex- 
haustive criticisms of previous writers on the 
same subject, of which there are not a few. 
The great point of discussion is whether the 
central figures of the composition represent 
Plato and Aristotle, or Plato and Paul the 
Apostle. Considerable diversity of opinion ex” 
ists, also, as to the identity of the groups to the 
right and left of the foreground. Nodocuments 
of the time bear any record of this painting, or 
make any mention of its existence. Ia the suc- 


| ceeding essay, on the early life and works of 
quently: ‘If any one can be said to bave given | 


the impulse to my mind, it is Emerson: what- | 
ever 1 have done, the world owes to him.” | 


Raphael, we are reminded how few reliable 
documents exist concerning bis personal life. It 
is only within the last fifty years that, through 
the investigations of the priest Pungileoni in 
the archives of Urbino, we know the reul dates 
of his birth, his father’s death, etc. Pungileoni 
published his account, ‘ Elogio Storico di Raf- 
faelle Santi d’Urbino,’ in 1829, besides another, 
of Giovanni Santi, his father, some years pre- 
vious to this. From these it appeared how very 
inexact Vasari’s life is, and how much more like 
aromance than serious biography. Seven let- 
ters written by Kaphael’s hand remain to us, 





with 300 paintings, and more than 600 drawings. 
These alone suffice to reconstruct the history of 
his work. We cannot, for want of space, dwell 
at any length on this study. It may interest 
our readers to learn that the small picture lately 
purchased for a high price and sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg, known as the Madonna Staffa, is 
considered by Grimm to be Raphael's earliest 
work. 

The treatise on the origin of the popular story 
of Doctor Faustus is one of the most interesting 
essays of this collection. The material got to- 
gether for this was originally intended for a 
book on the subject, but as the author has little 
hope of finding time for such a work he gives us 
a résumé of his vast stock of lore. The interna- 
tional popularity of the old book of ‘ Faustus’ be 
ascribes chiefly to the fact that,although it treat- 
ed of spiritual,clerical,and supernatural matters, 
itkept clear of any leaning towards the Protestant 
or the Catholic faith, so that the clergy of nei- 
ther religion saw fit to take umbrage at its con- 
tents. The Strassburg puppet-show piece from 
which Goethe got the principal facts of his 
great creation, is generally traced back to the 
‘*Faustus” of Marlowe. The English writer 
bad used a translation of the old book of ‘ Dr. 
Faustus ’ brought to England in the year of its 
publication, 1587, by strolling actors. The au- 
thor, cr rather compiler,of this book is unknown, 
but it is not difficult to recognize the original 
narrative as distinct from the innumerable dis- 
connected adventures tacked on to it from va- 
rious sources. Dr. Jobannes Faust of the story 
is neither Catholic nor Protestant, nor has he 
any connection with the Reformation, while his 
prototype, Dr. George Faustus, is mentioned by 
Luther and Melanchthon,and was a well-known 
character in his day. Trithemius, Abbot of 
Sponheim, considered him a swindler, yet he 
seems to have been received by Franz von Sick- 
ingen and clerical persons of Spires and Er- 
furt. He was a learned man, proficient in 
Greek and mathematics, and boasted that he 
could repeat the whole of Plato and Aristotle 
from memory. George Faustus also dabbled in 
the black arts, styling bimself ‘‘ Magister Geor- 
gius Sabellicus, Faustus junior, fons necroman - 
ticorum, magus secundus, chiromanticus, agro- 
manticus, pyromanticus, in hydra arte secun- 
dus.” Trithemius first knew him under this ti- 
tle in Gelnhausen in 1506. It must be remem- 
bered that all learned men of the day were 
looked upon as sorcerers, and Trithemius bhim- 
self had to clear himself of this charge,although 
he never denied bis faith in evil spirits, in pro- 
phecy and prophetic dreams; and this faith he 
held in common with Lather, Melanchthon, and 
many others. 

Trithemius, in his chronicle of Sponheim, tells 
us also of Dr. Johannes Faustus, who appeared 
at the court of the French King in 1501, and 
called himself “ philosophus philosophorum,” and 
also ‘‘ Mercurius,” messenger of the gods. He 
was supposed to be Italian, although Kniit- 
lingen in Wurtemberg is mentioned as his birth- 
place. Our notice is called to the circumstance, 
in the old story of ‘Faustus,’ that the raven who 
lends a feather from his wing to sign the con- 
tract with the Evil One, is also named Mercu- 
rius, Diintzer, who bas written on this subject, 
believes that as Georgius Faustus calls himself 
‘*Faustus secundus,” we must take ‘“‘ Faustus” 
for asurname. Sabellicus indicates his origin. 
Goethe accepted this, as he calls him “The 
necromancer from Norcia the Sabine.” ‘ Ma- 


gus secundus” refers to Simon Magus, known 
to fame as ‘‘ Magus primus”; “in arte hydra 
secundus,” to Pythagoras, who, according to St. 
Augustine, was learned in hydromancy. 

The compiler of the old story of ‘Faustus’ was 
utterly unable to give any artistic form to the 
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mass of material he had before him. Marlowe, 


shape to part of this accumulation of episodes. 
The scene in which Faust, after revelling with 
the students, conjures up Helena of Troy at 
their request, who passes across the stage to the 
sound of soft music, must have been emi- 
nently dramatic. Faust after this remains 
alone with Mephistopheles (whose name de- 
rives from uy To dws diwv, being of the class 
of spirits qui lucem oderint). An old man then 
appears, who entreats Faustus to give up magic 
and to appeal to God’s mercy. Faustus, moved 
by bis earnest exbortation, promises to repent, 
upon which the old man disappears and Mephis- 
topheles counteracts his influence, changing to 
evil Faustus’s good resolutions, The effective 
conclusion is Marlowe’s own. We translate 
Grimm’s account of this episode according to 
the old book : 

“It is told how, Faustus bragging of his pow- 
ers of magic, the students beg to be shown He- 
lena, He promises, on condition that none shall 
rise from his seat, or speak a word, or seek to 
touch her. He then leaves the room and re- 
enters followed by Helena, whose charms are 
described. The students bid fair to break the 
contract of immobility, under the provocation 
of her coquetry. Faust leads her away. On 
his return, the students, being allowed to speak, 
surround him, begging that he will make ber re- 
turn the next day and that they may bring a 
painter with them. Then suddenly appears the 
old man, whose discourse brings Faust to re- 
pentance. Then ensues the scorn of Mephis- 
topheles, the renewed sorrow of Faust, and, in 
conclusion, the resigned expectation of the end. 
In this scene, so full of meaning, almost every 
word leads up to aclimax needed for dramatic 
representation. Marlowe here does not come 
up to his original.” 

We now come to still another Faustus, men- 
tioned in the letters of Erasmus—Faustus An- 
dreolinus, an Italian studying im Paris through 
the bounty of some rich patron. This man was 
deeply inimical to the monks, and no doubt they 
retaliated by giving him the reputation of hav- 
ing a compact with the Evil One, who is sup- 
posed to bave carried him away at the last, 
Dryasdust erudition and sensually realistic ele- 
gies are all that remain to us of his writings,but 
he seems to have been held in esteem and frieud- 
ship by Erasmus, who kept up a correspondence 
with bim while the latter was in England in 
1499. He even invited him to follow him there 
in a letter which we quote: 

‘‘Tf thou knewest how pleasantly one lived in 
England thou wouldst fly hither through the air 
even in spite of thy gout, which thou wouldst elude 
Deedalus fashion. What shall I begin to describe? 
The maidens here are charming, beautiful,amia 
ble,pleasing,far better than the Muses with whom 
thou hoidest converse. It is the custom here to 
greet with a kiss on entering @ house, and on 
taking leave. Whenever one meets an acquain- 
tance, before any other forms, two kisses. The 
air is full of kissing. If thou hadst once tasted 
of those soft appetizing wares, thou wouldst not 
wish to close thy life any where but here.” 

We conclude from this letter and Faustus’s 
own poems that he was known for a man of 
pleasure. *Trithemius is supposed to have told 
how Faustus exorcised the Virgin Mary, who 
appeared at bis call before the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. No doubt this was the foundation for 
the appearance of Helena. As the student life of 
Paris is also changed into the Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, even Erasmus may have changed into 
Wagner. Erasmus’s letters were generally 
known at the time of the appearance of the 
Faustus story, and used for the teaching of La 
tin, so that no doubt they were familiar to its 
compiler. 

The great question which Grimm seeks to solve 
is, whether any drama of the kind existed in 
Germany which the compiler of the Faustus 
story had before him, or if he himself first in- 
tended to dramatize the tale which gradually 


| took the more digressive form of a romance. 
in his tragedy, was the first to select and give | 


Notwithstanding the most careful researches, no 


| play on this subject has as yet been found. 





| consciously repays with ample interest, and from | 


Grimm, bowever, still maintatns on internal 
evidence that the old German puppet play of 
“Faustus,” which Goethe used for bis ‘ Faust,’ 
cannot derive either from Marlowe or from the 
old book of ‘ Faustus,’ but from some earher 
work now beyond our reach. Goethe himself 
made use of all the elements belonging to the 
different characters bearing the same name used 
for the old story. To those he added the spi- 
ritual development of bis day, besides bis own 
experiences of sixty years. 

Other essays of varying interest treat of Mi 
chel Angelo’s Medicean tombs in San Lorenzo,of 
two engravingsof Friedrich Weber after Titian’s 
“ Divine Love” and Holbein’s portrait of Eras- 
mus, Bettina von Arnim, the brothers Grimm, 
Rauch’s Centenary, Anselm Feuerbach, and two 
Diirer engravings. 


A Confederate Soldier in Egypt. By W.W. 
Loring, Late Celonel in the U.S. Army, Ma 
jor-General in the Confederate Service, and 
Fereek Pasha and General in the Army of the 
Khedive of Egypt. Illustrated. New York 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1854. 

THE title of this book is sufticiently appropriate. 

We are offered neither a history nor a regular 

description of the Nile land, nor a narrative of 

travels therein, but the notes of a soldier (who 
served under the Khedive Ismail) on the late 
past and the present of that ever interesting 
country, with some fugitive glances at its re 
moter periods and equally fugitive remarks on 
its future. The book is the production of a man 

of action and adventure, not of a scbolar or dili 

gent inquirer. It embodies very little antiqua- 

rian lore, and little research of any kind, but 
much that is based on personal observation- 
views shaped by experience and individual pre 

dilection and antipatby, and presented with vi 

vacity and terseness. It is light, superticial, and 

slightly sensational, but apparently the true re 
flection of a wide awake man’s impressions, sen 
timents, and prejudices, and eminently reada 
ble. It contains pleasant descriptions, some 
piquant details—part of them of questionable 
authenticity—and interesting illustrations. As 
the sole source of information on Egypt under 
Ismail and bis son, Tewfik, it would be exceed- 


ingly misleading from its great partiality forthe | 


deposed Viceroy, whese bounties the author en 
joyed for about ten years, and now more or less 


the hostile bias with which all English inter- 
ference in Egyptian affairs is judged; but as an 
addition to the growing literature on contempo 
rary Egypt and her almost unspeakable woes, 
it will be found instructive and enjoyable even 
by the well read, in spite of its obvious exagger- 
ations and glaring unfairness in advancing po- 
litical views. A large portion of the volume is 
devoted to Abyssinia, in one of the unfertunate 
Egyptian campaigns against which the author 
had a leading part. The book, for its own suc 
cess, appears at the right time, for the terrible 
condition into which England's diplomacy and 
warlike interventions, and her recent nonde- 
script policy of aimless doing, undoing, and not 
doing, bave plunged Egypt and its dependencies, 
seems not only to justify the most passionate in- 
vectives against ‘‘perfidious Albion,” but grand- 
ly to vindicate Ismail and Arabi, whom our au 
tLor glorifies. 

According to General Loring,not only was Is- 
mail a great benefactor of his country,but “ the 
just and upright motives which prompted bim 
were patent t) all intelligent observers.” His 


great aim was the education of the people, the | 





elevation of the fellabin. He instituted schools 
for the instruction of the masses, and 
Oriental bad ever done—schools for the educa 
tion of females, but even this he did, not from 
a desire to appear great before 
Western Europe, the dispenser of power ard 
wealth, but from the high conviction “that if vou 
educate the women of a country you elevate the 
men.” 


what no 


shine and 


He never failed to mete out severe pun 
ishment for acts of oppression which became 
known to him. His numberless material im 
provements 


" 


agricultural and industrial works, 
railroads, telegrapbs, canals, harbors, construc 
tions for irrigation—"' stand, with many othe: 
acts of beneficent policy, as monuments of bis 
He was not only et 

tirely free from bigotry and intolerance, but 


goodness and wisdom.” 


always evinced ‘the instincts of a liberal 
minded gentleman.” And “if there were neo 
other public act to show the bent of bis mind 
his course in abolishing slavery would be suffl 
cient.” (Our ex-Confederate General speaks of 
slavery, and especially of the slave-traffic, in 


terms that would satisfy the most realous disc) 
ples of Wuberforce or Garrison 
Never 


the education of the people 


Istnail aimed 
at higher things. 


osing sight ‘of oneab 
sorbing thought 
be believed that education ‘ would result in the 
amelioration of their religion and, with 
Egypt asa nucleus, be knew it was an easy mat 
ter” to extend bis great reforms, and with th: 

his benign worldly power,‘ over the entire Arab 
race.” What a pitv, then, that unfortunate la 
Vish propensities made this ‘great reformer and 
benefactor" a victim of heartless bondholders, 
for whose sake England discarded all considers 
tions of justice, humanity, and sound policy, 
broke plighted faith and 
Alexandria with ruins, and deluged Egypt with 
the blood 


was wantonly provoked by the Controllers, un 


d treaties, covered 


of its sons and defenders The war 
der the pretext 
of the b 


diety, but in reality in order to prevent the No 


f protecting Tewtik, the ally 
yndholders, against the mutinous sol 


tables from interfering, through fair legislation, 
“with the pay of the 1,525 foreign officers forced 
upon the country.” Arabi Pasha, who 
influence to his integrity aud patriot m,acce pted 
the challenge, but 


owed bis 


“carried on war as best he 
could according to the usages of civilized na 
tions, at least as far as can be learned from any 
He did all 
he could to prevent the massacre of Christians, 


evidence that has been published.” 


and was guiltless of the burning of Alexan 
dria. 


Military Italy. By Charles Martel. London 


and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1884 
LIKE every other Continental state, during the 
last dozen years Italy bas entirely remodelled 
her military system after the German pattern. 
Universal liability to service, short terms of ser 
vice, and large reserves—these are the general 
principles on which modern European armies 
are all organized. They were adopted by the 
Italians in 1871, and sufficient time has now 
elapsed to form a judgment whether these prin 
ciples bave been applied witb such adaptatien 
to the national character and local conditions as 
to produce a really efficient system, or whether 
the letter of them has been blindly copied with 
out regard to its spirit. Mr. Martel is, we 
think, the first wmter who has treated the sub- 
ject with any degree of thoroughness, His 
opinion is, that while ‘‘ it cannot be pretended 


| that the military system of Italy bears compari- 


son with that of its great model, . . . yet, in 
spite of a few faults and failings, it must with 


| justice be affirmed that the wise activity dis- 


| 


played in the sphere of military reforms has on 
the whole resulted in a very real success.” 
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With a population of 29,000,000 people, Italy has 
annually about 275,000 youths who attain their 
twentieth year, and become liable to military 
service for the next nineteen years. Of these 
about 75,000 are rejected for physical defects, 
leaving the available number 200,000, of whom 
about 76,000 are drafted into the active army, 
and the rest go into the Territorial Militia, 
where they receive no military training, and are 
merely liable to call. Those who go into the 
active army pass three years with the colors, 
are then placed on furlough for five years, sub- 
ject to immediate call on mobilization; then they 
pass four years in the Mobile Militia, which is 
called out for only a few weeks’ drill in each 
year; after this their military service is practi- 
cally over, although, for the remaining seven 
years of the nineteen, their names are carried 
on the rolls of the Territorial Militia. The whole 
military force is thus made up of the 


Active army wee 704,207 
Mobile Militia 330,767 
ED GREENE 0 o ceccceseccccctccsesccuaceeuces 893,998 

1,928,972 


But of this vast total, only 216,596 are main- 
tained under arms; so that the permanent force 
of Italy is much less than that of the other great 
states—that of Germany, for example, being 
about 400,000, and of Russia over 600,000, It is 
probable that Italy could put into the field an 
army of between 600,000 and 700,000 effectives, 
leaving the Mobile Militia to guard the fortresses 
and preserve order at home. The Territorial Mi- 
litia is little better than a paper force, only a 
small part of it having had any training what- 
ever, and there being no arms for it. In 1879 
there were but 440,000 of the adopted smal! arm 
(Vetterli) on hand, and only 220,000 of an infe- 
rior converted breech-loader for the militia. 
The capacity of the four small-arms factories 
is 60,000 a year, but there are no reserve arms 
as yet. 

The army as organized is deficient in cavalry, 
the peace effective being only 22,000, against 
44,000 in Austria and 60,000 in France, It has 
another serious defect in the very small number 
of intrenching tools carried with it, and still 
anotber in the lack of proper means for supply- 
ing ammunition. Though the soldier carries 
eighty-eight rounds on his person, yet there is 
no reserve of ammunition nearer than the di- 
vision wagon train, which is usually a long way 
off at the time when ammunition is needed. In 
both of these particulars—intrenching tools and 
supply of ammupition—the Italians do not seem 
to have studied the lessons of the last Turkish 
war as closely as their military rivals. 

In devising their system of recruiting and mo- 
bilization, the Italians were obJiged by political 
considerations to make a wide divergence from 


the German mods! in one very important par- 
ticular. As is well known, the German army 
corps are localized in various districts, and all 
the men of that corps come from that district, 
and the men of a single regiment from a certain 
small portion of the district. When the order is 
given for mobilization the reserves on furlough 
have but a short distance to travel in order to 
join their colors. In Italy it was deemed un- 
wise to form whole regiments or divisions from 
one locality; it was necessary rather to consoli- 
date the union recently achieved, and for tbis 
purpose it was determined to form each com- 
pany from the natives of different parts of the 
kingdom. For this purpose five great recruiting 
zones were marked off, separated from each 
other by lines running nearly east and west; 
these zones are as nearly as possible equal in 
population, and they contribute equally to every 
company inthearmy. ‘The rivalry of races is 
therefore sufficiently guarded against; the vari- 
ous portions of the contingents, of by no means 
equal worth as regards soldier service, lose to a 
great extent their individuality, while unity 
and cohesion of regiments are finally and satis- 
factorily assured. The disadvantages of the 
plan have regard solely to mobilization.” It 
was certainly a bold experiment, perhaps neces- 
sary on political grounds, but actual experience 
can alone tell whether it was wise. To have 
men travelling in every direction for long dis- 
tances in order to find their regiments during 
the hurry of mobilization, would seem to bea 
plan specially devised to invite confusion and 
disaster. 

We have pointed out some of the defects in 
the Italian system which show plainly that itis 
far from being equal to its model. Yet the au- 
thor is probably correct in saying that “ public 
opinion altogether underestimates the fighting 
forces of the country,” and he cites the recent 
alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy to 
prove the growing power of military Italy, be- 
cause without military power Italy would never 
have been invited to join such an alliance. It is 
doubtless true that Italy is still inferior in 
strength to Germany, Russia, France, and Aus- 
tria; moreover, the Italians have no traditions 
of success, for ‘‘since the battle of Legnano, in 
the twelfth century, their military annals regis- 
ter not one single-handed victory won as a na- 
tion.” Yet it is probably also true that no na- 
tion in Europe is making such rapid advance in 
military and naval strength as Italy. What 
success will attend her efforts, can only be de- 
termined in dread conflict when it comes, Mean- 
time an opinion as to the probable result can be 
formed from the excellent and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the present condition of affairs which 
is given in this book. 








L’ Eloquence dela Chaire et dela Tribune Fran- 
caises, Edited by Paul Bouét, B.A. Vol. I. 
French Sacred Oratory. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 


THIS neat little volume contains extracts 
from the funeral orations and sermons of 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fléchier, and 
Mascaron—thbat is, of the five great lights of 
sacred oratory in the seventeenth century. 
Since that wonderful age—called, not without 
reason, le grand siécle--when French genius 
seemed to have reached its acme, science has 
progressed steadily; the arts have held their 
own, or, as in the case of music, attained fur- 
ther development; poetry and the literature of 
fiction have been revolutionized ; but sacred ora- 
tory has never been equalled. The works of the 
celebrated divines, from which M. Bouét has so 
judiciously selected his excerpts, have remained 
models of eloquence to be imitated by their suc- 
cessors in the Catholic pulpit; nay, more, to be 
studied and recited on some occasion of moment. 
“Quand je veux les émouvoir, je leur préche du 
Massillon,” a good old curé said once, naively. 
For the student who seeks to master the lan- 
guage in all its perfection—and for such this 
little volume is intended—it possesses another 
interest: it offers him the best models of French 
prose that have ever been written. The short 
biographical notices which precede the extracts, 
and the valuable notes at the end, add much to 
the interest of the book. Vol. ii. will contain 
extracts from the political speeches of the great 
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G 
“ Another Disagreeable 


Novel. 


Disagreeable novels sometimes go in proces- 
sions, and just now the new ‘American Novel 
Series,’ lately begun by Henry Holt & Co.,seems 
to have a monopoly of the product. ‘Stratford- 
by-the-Sea’ is the fourth in the series, We do 
not know that it is any worse than ‘ A Latter- 
Day Saint,’ which was No. 1; and we are quite 
sure it is not so very bad as ‘ The Pagans,’ which 
was No. 2. With ‘Esther,’ the third in the series, 
weare flotable to compare it, as that work of 
Hebraistic title has not yet come into our 


hands,” —Literary World. 


“A Novel of genuine 
Power and Vitality. 


, ‘ wer : , } 
It discloses genuine insight into life, real sym- | 
7 7 | 


pathy with living men and 


It ts the story of the unfolding of three aspiring 
lives, breaking away from confining and nar- 


women, . . e | 


rowing circumstances, and reaching at last in | 


two cases the strength, poise, and freedom of 
thorough intelligence and mastery of power.” — 
Christian Union. 


Stratford-by-the-Sea. 


16mo. $1.00, 
The fourth in the new AMERICAN NOVEL 
SERIES. 
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